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The Railroad Question 
in the Political Campaign 


The railroad problem is one of the most important 
of all the great problems which now confront the 
people of the United States. The railways are fail- 
ing at the rate of about $300,000,000 a year to earn 
merely their fixed charges, a large part of them being 
saved from receivership only by loans from the public 
treasury. The prices of railway stocks have declined 
80 per cent below the lowest prices at which they sold 
in the depression of 1921, and prices of railway bonds 
have declined proportionately, while industrial stocks 
have declined only 34 per cent below the lowest level 
of 1921. More than a half million of railway em- 
ployees are out of work. Purchases of equipment, 
materials and supplies have been cut to the bone, with 
the result that manufacturers who depend upon the 
railways for a market are suffering heavy losses and 
hundreds of thousands of their employees are out of 
work. Senator Couzens of Michigan, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, has 
predicted that, because of competition of other means 
of transportation, the railways will emerge from the 
depression facing the necessity of junking ten billion 
dollars of the property in which their capital is in- 
vested, and that the value of virtually all their com- 
mon stocks will be permanently destroyed. If this 
should be the outcome, the railway situation would 
be a heavy drag for years upon the economic recovery 
of the country, and probably would necessitate the 
adoption of government ownership. 

In view of such conditions in the railroad industry 
and industries dependent upon it for a market, it 
might reasonably have been expected that the rail- 
road problem would have been given careful and 
grave consideration by the two great political parties 
in selecting their candidates and in framing their 
platforms. The employees of the railroads and of 
railway equipment and supply manufacturers repre- 
sent a large voting power, and hundreds of thousands 
of railway employees are taking such an interest as 
they never did before in the government policies 
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which are so largely responsible for the present con- 
dition of the railways and for the reductions of em- 
ployment and purchases which it has caused. 


What the Platforms Say 


Nevertheless, the platform adopted by the Demo- 
cratic national convention at Chicago contains no di- 
rect reference to the transportation problem. It ad- 
vocates “the removal of government from all fields of 
private enterprise except when necessary to develop 
public works and natural resources in the common 
interest.” This might or might not be construed as 
meaning removal of the government from operation 
of its barge line on the Mississippi river system. That 
it does not mean discontinuance of the government’s 
wholly wasteful and indefensible expenditures upon 
inland waterways is shown by the declaration made 
elsewhere in the platform in favor of “expansion of 
the federal program of necessary and useful construc- 
tion affected with a public interest, such as flood con- 
trol and waterways, including the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes deep waterways.” . 

The Republican platform recommits that party to 
“development of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway.” It also pledges support to the continuance 
of federal aid to the states in the construction of 
highways. In addition, however, it contains a plank 
which commits the Republican party to the proposi- 
tion that “the terms of competition fixed by public 
authorities should operate without discrimination so 
that all common carriers by rail, highway, air and 
water shall operate under conditions of equality.” It 
adds: “The railroads constitute the backbone of our 
transportation system and perform an essential serv- 
ice for the country. The railroad industry is our 
largest employer of labor and the greatest consumer 
of goods. The restoration of their credit and the 
maintenance of their ability to render adequate serv- 
ice are of paramount importance to the public, to 
their many thousands of employees and to savings 
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banks, insurance companies and other similar igstitu- 
tions, to which the savings of the people have been 
intrusted.” 

There is little room for choice between the past 
records of the Republican and Democratic parties in 
their dealings with the problems of transportation. 
The radicals in both parties usually have dominated 
transportation legislation and apparently have been 
determined to ruin the railroads and drive them into 
government ownership at any cost. Both Republican 
and Democratic presidents usually have appointed 
men to the Interstate Commerce Commission whose 
records regarding transportation matters, if they had 
any, indicated that they would be more likely to be 
hostile than helpful to the railroads, although a Bemo- 
cratic president, Woodrow Wilson, is responsible for 
the appointment of the only commissioner who has 
openly advocated government ownership while ad- 
ministering a law intended to maintain private owner- 
ship. The presidential nominee of the Democratic 
party, Governor Roosevelt, had an opportunity, in de- 
livering his speech of acceptance, to express his views 
regarding the transportation problem, but did not 
avail himself of it. 


Importance of Transportation Question 


While the questions of prohibition, reduction of 
government expenditures and taxation are of as much 
importance to the owners of the securities of railroad 
companies, and railway equipment and supply manu- 
facturing companies, and to the employees of these 
companies, as they are to other citizens, the transpor- 
tation problem is of more direct importance to these 
citizens than any other issue in the present national 
political campaign and for all citizens, ranks in im- 
portance with other questions that are being much 
more discussed. The Railway Age is in no sense a 
political journal and has no more interest in purely 
partisan disputes between such men as Texas Garner 
and Senator Dickinson of Iowa, the recent “keynoter” 
of the Republican convention, than it has in disputes 
between Texas Guinan and the prohibition enforce- 
ment officers. The Railway Age has, however, in 
common with every owner of the securities of rail- 
roads and of railway equipment and supply manufac- 
turing companies, and with every employee of these 
companies, an intense interest in the question as to 
what policies the national and state governments are 
going to follow in future in the regulation of the rail- 
ways and as respects the regulation and subsidization 
of their competitors. 

With the record what it is at the present time, 
there can be no doubt whatever as to the ticket and 
platform which should be regarded with the more 
favor by the millions of voters who desire to see the 
earning capacity of the railroads restored and the 
restoration thereby of their ability to give employ- 
ment themselves and to so increase their purchases as 
to enable the many manufacturers from whom they 
buy to give increased employment. The Republican 
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platform unquestionably expresses the views of the 
Republican nominee for re-election, President Hoover, 
and the declaration we have already quoted from it 
says that, “the terms of competition fixed by public 
authorities should operate without discrimination so 
that all common carriers by rail, highway, air and 
water shall operate under conditions of equality.” 
That is a policy which, in common fairness to the 
railroads, should be adopted, and which every em- 
ployee and security owner of a railway company or a 
railway equipment and supply manufacturing com- 
pany ought, in his own interest, to work and vote to 
get adopted. The Democratic national convention did 
not see fit to make any similar declaration, and no- 
body who can speak authoritatively for it has yet 
made any such declaration. 


How Should Railway Employees Vote? 


Excepting as regards the transportation question, 
there is little choice for those directly interested in 
the future of the railroad industry between the can- 
didates and platforms of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. The action of the Republican conven- 
tion in adopting the declaration of policy regarding 
the transportation problem that it did, and the failure 
of the Democratic convention even to refer to it, has 
therefore thus far given the Republican party and its 
candidate a claim upon the votes of those who want 
to see transportation policies adopted which will be 
fair to those directly and indirectly dependent upon 
the railroad industry, and in the interest of the public 
welfare, which the Democratic party and its candi- 
dates do not have. Year after year millions of the 
employees of the railways and of railway manufac- 
turing companies, and especially of the railways, in 
complete disregard of their own interest, have been 
voting for men who have talked radicalism and who, 
having got elected largely by the votes of railway em- 
ployees, have so effectively applied their radical views 
that, even in years of prosperity, railway traffic and 
earnings and the number of railway employees have 
declined, and at last, in a period of depression, condi- 
tions on the railroads have been made what they now 
are. Under such conditions, and at si:ch a time, it 
would appear that railway employees, their families 
and everybody else who is directly dependent upon 
the railroad industry for a large part or all of his in- 
come, should support those candidates and only those 
candidates who will publicly and definitely pledge 
themselves to support those national and state gov- 
ernment policies which will at least give the railways 
that equality of competitive conditions for which the 
Republican platform declares, but of which there is 
no mention in the Democratic platform. 

If the Democratic party wants the votes of those 
who are directly and indirectly dependent upon the 
railroad industry for their employment and incomes, 
it should find some way of making that fact known 
before the election in as unequivocal terms as those 
used by the Republican party in its platform. 
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Too Many 
Railway Buildings 


One of the outstanding achievements of the rail- 
ways during the more than twelve years since their 
return to private operation has been the remarkable 
reductions which they have made in operating ex- 
penses, while at the same time raising the standards of 
their service. That there are still avenues for further 
economies, however, is indicated by an article published 
on page 5 of the Railway Age of July 2, entitled “D. & 
FI. Has Abandoned 421 Buildings in 10 Years.” 

Practically every influence of late has tended toward 
the consolidation of facilities and the reduction in the 
number of buildings necessary for efficient railway 
service. The automobile has made it unnecessary for 
stations to be located as close together as in the days 
of horse-drawn vehicles, and dwindling passenger 
service on many branch lines has made stations and 
other structures almost or altogether unnecessary. 
Larger tenders and longer engine runs have increased 
the spacing of water and coaling stations, locomotive 
and car repair facilities, etc., and the lengthening of 
track sections on many roads has reduced the number 
of motor car and section tool houses heretofore neces- 
sary. In fact, many buildings of all sizes and charac- 
ter are now being rendered unnecessary. 

During the last eight years the Delaware & Hudson 
has dismantled or otherwise disposed of 40 stations 
and 381 miscellaneous buildings, the latter including a 
wide range of structures, from box-car tool houses to 
shop buildings and enginehouses, in addition to a con- 
siderable number of such other structures as water 
tanks, stock pens and turntables. This reduction has 
saved the road approximately $5,165 annually in paint- 
ing expenses alone, which is only a fraction of the 
savings made in the way of repairs, heating, lighting, 
insurance, and the expenses of attendants. 

Other roads have appreciated the economies to be 
realized through ridding their properties of unused 
or illy-used buildings and other structures, but in gen- 
eral, the surface has only been scratched. In an ad- 
dress in Kansas City, Mo., in March, 1930, L. F. 
Loree, president of the D. & H., stated that the Class 
I roads might tear down 70,000 of the 375,000 build- 
ings on their properties and still have building room 
to spare, and, furthermore, that some 20,000 of the 
90,000 stations on these roads could well be done away 
with. On the basis of these figures, the savings in 
painting alone, if these buildings were disposed of, 
should amount to more than $1,000,000 annually. 

That the savings from all angles, including the 
wages of attendants necessary at many of these build- 
ings, would be far in excess of the amount stated for 
painting alone, is evident when it is realized that from 
12 to 15 per cent of total maintenance of way and 
Structures expenses are for stations, office and road- 
way buildings, water stations, fuel stations, shops, en- 
ginehouses and miscellaneous structures. 
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Motor Builders and Users 
Prepare Pro-Truck Program 


Users of the highways for profit, dominated by the 
manufacturers who sell them their motor vehicles, 
are girding themselves for a gigantic campaign of 
politics and propaganda against adequate taxation and 
regulation of highway transportation. That seems to 
be the reasonable interpretation to be placed upon the 
announcement that last week in Washington, D. C.,, 
under the chairmanship of Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., grand 
nabob of the automotive industry, there was formed 
what was described in a press release as “an informal 
Highway Users’ Conference.” This body, it was said, 
is designed to serve as “a clearing house for the de- 
velopment of facts bearing upon this question.’”’ No 
definite information was given as to the persons or 
organizations joining in the conference other than that 
“some fifty national agricultural, industrial and private 
using groups” were represented. 

The presence of representatives of farm organiza- 
tions in such company bears witness to the persuasive 
powers of the organized motor vehicle manufactur- 
ers, for every effort exerted to avoid reasonable tax- 
ation and regulation of commercial vehicles is def- 
initely against the interest of the farmers. The great- 
est difficulty the farmer has to face today is the neces- 
sity of paying greatly increased taxes with less than 
a pre-war income. A major item in this increase in 
taxes is the cost of the vast expansion of our high- 
way system. It is true that the farmer uses the high- 
ways but he would gain far more by being relieved of 
land taxation for highway purposes than he would 
lose by paying his share of such costs in proportion as 
he uses the roads. 

However, despite the injury to the farmers which 
would result if the truck interests’ campaign were 
successful, the fact remains that, to all appearances, 
those who claim to represent agriculture are neverthe- 
less encamped with the automotive manufacturers 
and users. 

This is evidence of the prowess of these manufac- 
turers in manceuvering public opinion and should 
serve to warn friends of the railways that their op- 
ponent is not one to be despised, in spite of the jus- 
tice and reason which support the railway position. 
Some of the people, it seems, can be fooled at least 
some of the time. Only by the closest co-operation 
among all whose interests lie with the railways can 
the ruthless and efficient political agitation of high- 
way transport supporters be successfully combatted 
Railway employees particularly should inform them- 
selves of the facts and be prepared at all times to 
demonstrate wherein inadequate taxation of heavy 
inter-city motor transport injures not only the rail- 
ways and their employees, but the general taxpayers, 
the private motorists, the farmers, and home owners 
as well. 














Underpass for 12-Mile Road Constructed to 
Accommodate Eight Lanes of Vehicle Traffic 


Grand Trunk Builds Four-Track 
High-Speed Suburban Line 


Project near Detroit includes reduction of grades, elimination of 86 crossings, 


landscaping of right of way and unique method of financing 


line and the reduction of grades on an additional 

2% miles; provision for four main tracks through- 
out the limits of the improvement; the construction of 
19 grade-separation structures, the elimination of 67 
other crossings by closing the streets and the construc- 
tion of 17 street diversions; and especially the finished 
manner in which the work was done to bring it in har- 
mony with the surroundings of the high-class suburban 
territory through which the line passes, are outstanding 


V i complete relocation of nine miles of busy main 





Structure Built to Carry the Line Over First Street in Royal Oak 


features of a construction project which has recently 
been completed by the Grand Trunk Western between 
Detroit, Mich., and Pontiac at a cost of $7,000,000. Still 
other features of special interest include an unusually 
complete system of subsurface drainage in cuts; the 
architectural treatment of the grade-separation struc¢- 
tures; a system of landscaping the right of way and 
adjacent grounds; and an unique method of financing, 
in which the state initially provided the right of way for 
the relocated line and advanced the funds for construc- 
tion. This project involved unusually heavy grading 
for this section of the country, more than 1,500,000 cu. 
yd. of material having been moved, an average of ap- 
proximately 140,000 cu. yd. to the mile. : 

Woodward avenue, one of the principal streets of 
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Detroit, extends northwest from the city as an im- 
portant trunk highway. Between the city limits and 
Pontiac it passes through a highly-developed suburban 
territory as far as Birmingham, 18% miles from 
Detroit. Between Royal Oak, 13 miles from Detroit, 
and a point two miles north of Birmingham, the high- 
way was parallel with and immediately adjacent to the 
main line of the Grand Trunk. Because of present con- 
gestion and a constantly increasing traffic, the state de- 
sired to widen the highway to 204 ft. To obtain the 
land necessary for this purpose, the state agreed to pur- 
chase the necessary right of way for a relocation of the 
Grand Trunk tracks and the railway agreed to make the 
relocation, which extends from mile post 13, immedi- 
ately north of the station at Royal Oak, to mile post 
22.1, about 3% miles north of Birmingham. From this 
latter point the line continues on the old location to 
Pontiac. Between the junction with the old line, how- 
ever, and South boulevard, in the outskirts of Pontiac, 
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The Underpass for Northwood Boulevard 


2%4 miles, the grades were reduced from 1 per cent to 
0.65 per cent, to conform with those on the remainder 
of the line. 


Method of Financing 


To finance the project, the state agreed, in addition to 
providing initially the right of way for the relocated line 
in exchange for the property occupied by the old line. 
to pay initially all costs of construction below subgrade 
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for a double-track line and the laying of a single track. 
On its part, the railway agreed to repay the sums thus 
advanced by the state in 15 equal annual installments 
without interest. 

Double track extended from Detroit to Royal Oak, 
but the old line was single track from this point to 
Pontiac. Existing traffic was sufficient to justify dou- 
ble track north of Royal Oak, while the prospective 
traffic which will result from the ultimate development 
of the entire area to Pontiac into a high-class suburban 


residential district, made it desirable to provide for a 


minimum of four tracks. Accordingly, two tracks were 
provided for present operation and all of the grading, 
culverts and grade separation strictures were completed 
for four tracks, the railway paying the cost of all work 
in excess of that required for two tracks. 

As a part of the general plan for the development of 
this line, suburban service was inaugurated on August 
1, 1931, the date the new line was placed in operation, 
and will be expanded as required. The old line was 
abandoned and the tracks removed, coincident with the 
opening of the diversion. The relocated line is 0.8 mile 
east of the old line and is 0.28 mile shorter. 

As soon as traffic justifies, as it is expected to do in 
the near future, the additional tracks will be laid. 
Present plans also definitely contemplate the electrifica- 
tion of the line between Detroit and Pontiac as soon as 
this is economically feasible. In short, the intention is 
to develop this section of the road into a high-class 
passenger, as well as a freight, line which will be in 
keeping with the character of the district through which 
it passes. 

Since practically the entire area between Detroit and 
Pontiac is subdivided and is already partially built up, 
the acquisition of the right of way presented many 
troublesome problems. Many of the subdivisions are 
highly restricted and the ownership of the lots is wide- 
ly distributed in the hands of individuals. Because of 
the restrictions, it became necessary not only to obtain 
the fee to the property actually needed for right of way 
purposes, but also to obtain negative restrictive ease- 
ments on much of the adjacent property. 

As an indication of some of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in this phase of the project, in Royal Oak alone 
25 houses were removed to other locations. Again, the 
work on the diversion was started in May, 1928, but 
was delayed for more than a year by injunction pro- 
ceedings, based on objections to the violation of these 
restrictive rights and on plans for closing streets or the 
location of subways. 


Eighty-Six Out of 88 Grade Crossings Eliminated 


As already mentioned, the greater part of the section 
traversed by the relocated line had been subdivided. 
As a consequence, 85 streets and 13 alleys were crossed, 
and in addition there were 3 grade crossings within the 
limits of the grade reduction section. Because of the 
large number of crossings and the relatively dense pres- 


The New Station at 
Birmingham, Mich. 
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ent traffic, which is expected to increase materially in 
both volume and speed in the near future, the separa- 
tion of grades became a matter of major importance. 
In carrying out the construction, all but two of these 
grade crossings were eliminated. This was accom- 
plished by the construction of 15 subways and 4 via- 
ducts, and by the closing of 67 streets and the 13 alleys. 
Seventeen marginal streets and other street diversions 
were constructed, one alley was diverted and two mar- 
ginal pedestrian lanes were opened. Three new streets 
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The Structure at 14-Mile Road Accommodates Four Lanes 
of Highway Traffic 


were opened at points where certain groups of streets 
that were to be closed could be better served in this 
manner and two of the subways and one viaduct are 
located at these new streets. 


Design of Grade-Separation Structures 


The design of the grade-separation structures con- 
stitutes one of the principal features of the construction. 
In general, the subways provide for two lanes of travel 
and two sidewalks. The roadway openings at 7 loca- 
tions are 20 ft. and at 5 locations, 28 ft., and those for 
the sidewalks 7 ft. 9 in. At two of the less important 
crossings there is a single 28-ft. roadway opening, while 
at Oakwood boulevard in Royal Oak, four 28-ft. lanes 
were provided. The roadway on the viaducts is 30 ft. 
between curbs, outside of which are 5-ft. sidewalks. 
As stated, all grade-separation structures were built 
for four tracks. 

Every effort was made to develop designs of pleas- 
ing appearance, so that considerable attention was paid 
to the architectural treatment. While simple, this 
treatment is in keeping with the purpose for which 
the structures are used. The piers are of the open 
arch type without ornamentation, except for a rather 












Looking North from 
Station 180 — Part 
of the Old Line is 
Shown in the Fore- 
ground 
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deep coping. Parapets are provided on both subways 
and viaducts, and are broken by massive square balus- 
ters with recessed surfaces. The solid panels are also re- 
cessed to break the monotony of the plain surfaces, 
while the fascie of the floor slabs are recessed to give 
a paneled effect in harmony with those of the parapets. 

All floor slabs on railway type structures are con- 
structed of the new Carnegie CB-beams encased in 
concrete, except in one instance, at Benjamin avenue 
which is on a skew of about 30 deg., where built-up 
unit construction consisting of girders and floor beams 
encased in concrete were used. For the highway 
crossings, at Adams road in Birmingham the roadway 
of the viaduct, which is on a skew of 35 deg., is carried 
on 36-in. I-beams encased in concrete. The other two 
highway slabs are on reinforced-concrete beams. The 
standard under clearance for subways is 14 ft. and for 
viaducts 22 ft., although 15 ft. of headroom was pro- 
vided at three subways. 

Owing to the area of the subway or bridge decks, 
considerable surface drainage must be disposed of. 
For this purpose, three catch basins or sumps were lo- 
cated at subgrade level in the intertrack spaces im- 
mediately back of each abutment, and a line of 6-in. 
Armco perforated pipe was laid on the first bench of 
the backwall of the abutments, which in turn is con- 
nected by 6-in. Armco riser pipes into a concrete pipe 
laid at a lower level, through which the water is led 
to the sewer. The catch basins are directly connected 
to the Armco riser pipe and will function with the 
ballast frozen. 


Grading Was Heavy 


Owing to the generally flat country between Royal 
Oak and Birmingham, the tracks are carried on em- 
‘bankment continuously for more than five miles be- 
tween these points. The height of this fill averaged 
about 14 ft., this being fixed by the elevation necessary 
to accommodate the numerous grade separation struc- 
tures. While flat, the country rises rather sharply to- 
ward the north, requiring the introduction of maximum 
gradients of 0.65 per cent. 

North of Birmingham the land continues to rise, 
but becomes more rolling. Cutting was necessary in 
this section, which also contains the largest fill on the 
project. This embankment, which is located about two 
miles north of Birmingham, is 6,500 ft. long and has 
a maximum height of 40 ft. There are three large 
cuts on the relocated line. The largest of these is 
2,000 ft. long, more than 55 ft. deep and contained 
430,000 cu. yd. in the normal section. The next in 
order of size involved the removal of 260,000 cu. yd., 
while 55,000 cu. yd. was taken from the third. On 
the grade-reduction section the greatest difference in 
elevation between the new and old subgrades was 24 ft. 


Divided into Three Construction Zones 


For purposes of construction the project was divided 
into three zones, the first of which extended south from 
M.P. 22.1, the end of the relocated line, approximately 





three miles. In this zone the embankments totaled 
more than 710,000 cu. yd., while the excavation from 
the normal section of the cuts amounted to 530,000 
cu. yd., and 78,000 cu. yd. was obtained in connection 
with grade separations. The fill in this zone thus ex- 
ceeded the excavation by 100,000 cu. yd. A sink hole 
at the north end of this zone required more than 100,000 
cu. yd. additional material to make the fill across. 

Zone 2 extended 2% miles farther south and in- 
volved the removal of 290,000 cu. yd. from cuts and 
46,000 cu. yd. from grade separations. The fills in 
this zone contained 300,000 cu. yd., or 36,000 cu. yd. 
less than the yardage from the normal sections of the 
cuts. 

Zone 3 included the remainder to the south end of 
the relocated line and included borrow from the grade- 
reduction section north of M.P. 22.1, and required a 
total of 640,000 cu. yd. for the embankment, with no 
excavation except 110,000 cu. yd. from street excava- 
tion at the grade-separation structures. The yardage 
required in the embankments thus exceeded the normal 
excavation by 530,000 cu. yd. The excess material re- 
quired was obtained from the grade-reduction section 
which extended north from M.P. 22.1 to South boule- 
vard, Pontiac, where 365,000 cu. yd. was available after 
making the small fills which required approximately 
40,000 cu. yd., and from excavation for a small yard 
development adjacent to the grade-reduction section 
at the north end, which serves the Yellow Cab & Coach 
Mfg. Co. The yard work was done by the railway 
under a separate contract. 

The sides of the largest cut were terraced, two wide 
benches being left on each side of the cut to minimize 
the tendency to slide or slough. 

Both large and small power shovels and one drag- 
line excavator were employed in the grading. The 
material was loaded into 5-yd. and 12-yd. Western 
air-dump cars which were handled to the point of 
disposal by gas dinkys on narrow-gage track and steam 
locomotives on standard gage. The haul was rela- 
tively short in Zones 1 and 2, but averaged nine miles 
for Zone 3. 


Two Sink Holes Encountered 


In this locality, sink holes, bowl-like depressions of 
varying extent and depth, are quite common. They 
are filled with unstable material, known locally as 
muck, which is composed largely of partly decomposed 
organic matter. They may be open or they are some- 
times so overlaid with earth that their presence is 
not disclosed by surface indications. 

Immediately south of South boulevard there is a cut 
9,200 ft. long, near the north end of which one of 
these sink holes, about 300 ft. long and 27 ft. deep, 
was encountered where the depth of the cut was about 
3 ft. Having had experience with similar conditions 
on the Pontiac Belt Line, which was placed in service 
on May 17, 1931, it was decided to remove all of the 
muck. Accordingly, it was excavated and wasted and 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Map Showing the Relation of the New Diverted Line to the General Route of the Grand Trunk Western Between Detroit, Mich., 


and Pontiac 
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Consolidated Car Work Yields 
Better Supply Methods 


Mechanical handling and reduced 
stock are fruits of new ar- 


rangements on Burlington 


By O. A. Schultz 


Division Storekeeper, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, Galesburg, Ill. 


HE Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has recently 
T consolidated all car-rebuilding work at its Have- 

lock (Lincoln), Neb., shops, with savings for the 
supply as well as the mechanical department. Formerly, 
general repairs to locomotives were performed at three 
shops, Denver, Colo., West Burlington, Iowa, and 
Havelock, Neb. By arranging the work so that loco- 
motive repairs for the system could be made at the 
shops at Denver and West Burlington, the Havelock 
shop became available for rebuilding box and _ stock 
cars for the system. 


Supply Forces Do All Labor Work 


The consolidation permits the store department to 
order, unload, handle and deliver material with a 
smaller force than was required when the rebuilding 
was performed at five different locations. In addition 
to the transportation of materials in and between the 
shops, store forces also police the shop grounds, pick- 
ing up and disposing of all the rubbish. Because of 
the volume of work handled, this too has been sys- 
tematized, so that the work is done with fewer men 
than were required at five rebuilding points. This 
cleaning force is employed to the best advantage by 
working in conjunction with the men who deliver mate- 
rial. The consolidation also permits a reduction in the 
material carried by reducing the number of points at 
which complete stocks of supplies were carried from 
five to one. 

Because of the volume of material handled, new 
material-handling methods can also be used to the best 
advantage. At the Havelock shop, lift trucks, tractors, 
trailers and overhead cranes are utilized, and special 
skids have been developed for the handling of certain 
materials, such as siding, lining, decking, etc. 


All Material Ready Cut 


_All lumber products, including flooring, lining and 
siding, are framed and cut to size and delivered directly 
to the point of application. A saw mill equipped to 
finish rough stock, a two-compartment dry kiln and a 
dry shed in which seasoned lumber can be handled 


directly from cars to storage and from storage to skids | 


facilitate this work. When delivered to destination, 
the flooring is put in the car and laid in place by the 
delivery men, ready for application and nailing by the 
car mechanic. The siding is cut to length and placed 
against the car where the mechanic can readily apply 
it without having to carry it to the car and cut it. 
An overhead platform has been erected for roofing 
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Container Methods Feature Car Work at Havelock 


and such parts as running-board saddles and extensions. 
The delivery men place this material on the platform 
opposite the car, in station order. The platform also 
provides a convenient place for mechanics to work 
when applying this material. This eliminates all the 
scaffolding and ladders previously used for this work. 


Containers Save Handling 


Because the quantities of material used warrant 
shipping it in containers from the general store, the 
store can move it directly to the shop and thus save 
rehandling later. Such items as car brass, hand holds, 
sill steps, column bolts and truck bolts are moved from 
the general store in containers and, where possible, the 
containers are taken directly to the station where mate- 
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rial is applied to cars. Material needing repairs and 
scrap material are also moved out of the shop in con- 
tainers and loaded immediately without extra handling. 


Car Output Increased 


The consolidation at Havelock has afforded the 
means of increasing greatly the output of cars. All 
cars move on a progressive scale, certain work being 
done at specified stations. This results in specializing 
certain work. For example, at the truck station, the 
men become more familiar with the work and are, 
therefore, able to rebuild more trucks than were re- 
built at the five points where the work was handled 


Making Flooring 
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Containers being Handled by Lift Trucks for Delivery 
to the Shops 


previously, or the same number of trucks can be re- 
built with fewer men than previously. The men, like- 
wise, become more familiar with the body work of the 
car, the application of roofs, etc. 

The specialized work also permits the use of tools 
which would not be justified where the volume of work 
was smaller. Special drills are used on certain parts 
of the car. Acetylene cutting becomes a specialized job 
by permitting a man to work at it constantly. 

The station order of repairing cars is ideal from 
the standpoint of material delivery, for the storemen 
put the material when it is brought into the shop, 
exactly where it is going to be applied by the mechanic, 
thus not only eliminating a second handling but also 
saving possible delays to the mechanic later when he 
wishes to apply the material. 

The consolidation has been in effect only a few 
months, but its possibilities have already been demon- 
strated. As the work continues, and the men, as well 
as the supervisors, become more experienced with it, 
greater economies will be effected. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA RaiLroap Y. M. C. A. building at Cam- 
den, N. J., was destroyed by fire on June 24, with an estimated 
loss of $150,000. The fire, for which three alarms were turned 
in, delayed hundreds of commuters on their way from Phila- 
delphia to South Jersey towns, and at one time threatened to 
destroy the old home of Walt Whitman, the poet. 
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Railway Salaries Generally Reduced 


|. C. C. classifies payments to upper tenth of 
official list-172 over $25,000 


HIRTY THOUSAND DOLLARS was the aver- 
7 age (median) annual salary as of March, 1932, of 
the 83 presidents (or receivers) of Class I railways 
remaining in office at that time of a list of those paid 
$10,000 a year or more in December, 1929, plus new 
positions, according to a compilation made by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of railway salaries of the 
two dates which has been printed as Senate Document 
No. 129 on motion of Senator Couzens. Only 172 of- 
ficials of Class I roads in March were being paid at the 
rate of $25,000 a year or more and the number has 
been reduced since March. The number still being paid 
at the rate of $10,000 a year or more was 1,007. 

The salaries of the presidents or receivers ranged, as 
of March, from $9,000 to $135,000, after they had been 
subjected to various reductions since 1929. In most in- 
stances the reduction was 10 per cent but they ranged 
up to 66%4 per cent. Twenty-seven chairmen of the 
board or executive committee had an average (median) 
of $24,300 and showed the same range from highest to 
lowest. 

Some of the higher of these salaries were cited by 
Senator Couzens in a speech in the Senate on June 27, 
on the commission’s valuation appropriation, after the 
salary compilation had been furnished him at his re- 
quest by Commissioner Eastman, but the Senator failed 
to emphasize the extent of the reductions that have 
been made since 1929 or to call attention to the small 
number of those receiving the higher salaries. He ap- 
peared satisfied to point to even the reduced figures and 
to the number on various roads that were paid as much 
or more than a member of Congress. 

The commission’s tabulation, which was not made 
public until after the Senate had ordered it printed, clas- 
sifies and analyzes the 1,344 positions paying $10,000 or 
more, showing that they “relate to less than the upper 
tenth” of the 14,230 officials employed by Class I rail- 
ways in March. 

Three railway executives were receiving $135,000 a 
year as of March, having been reduced from $150,000, 
but the salary of W. W. Atterbury, president of the 
Pennsylvania, was again reduced to $121,500 on April 1. 
The other two are Hale Holden, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Southern Pacific, and L. F. 
Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson, ($90,000) 
and chairman of the board of the Kansas City South- 
ern ($45,000). 

There was also one salary of $120,000 (Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio), 
which had been reduced from $150,000 on May 1, 1931, 
and one of $105,167 (L. W. Baldwin), the combined 
salary of president of the Missouri Pacific, Gulf Coast 
Lines, International-Great Northern, and of chair- 
man of the board of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
which had been reduced from $125,000 and was again 
reduced on May 1 to $98,167. 


Railways Reduced Salaries Before Congress Did 


There were 39 salaries in all above $50,000, while the 
number under $10,000 was 336 and the number over 
$25,000 was only 172. All but 114 of the $10,000 or 
greater salaries as of 1929 had been reduced by March 
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WasuinctTon, D. C. 
of this year, whereas Congress did not make its own 
10 per cent cut until July 1. 

The information was gathered by the commission un- 
der an order addressed by Division 4 to the presidents 
of the Class I roads on April 23, returnable under oath 
by May 23, following some criticism in Congress of 
loans made by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to banks and railroads paying “‘large’’ salaries, and 
after the commission had had many requests for data 
on the subject. The order asked for a list of the posi- 
tions, without names, paying $10,000 or more in Decem- 
ber, 1929, and the salaries paid for the same positions 
in March, 1932, to show the reductions. Therefore 
some on the list are now paid less than that amount. If 
one person held two or more positions the combined 
salary was to be shown in a footnote. 

The commission’s analysis of the returns includes the 
following : 


Ten Per Cent Reduction General 


A reduction of 10 per cent has been general, with a substan- 
tial number of reductions over 10 per cent, and a relatively 
small number of increases and reductions Jess than 10 per cent, 
as shown by the following table: 

Number of Persons 
Affected 


Td Ret LL RULE LLL eee 89 


Salary change, 1929-1932: 
Increases 
No change 
Decreases— 
a a ae ee 45 
A MIN ooo. 5s<.aaisiesais wicrere'e ee nares n'ee's's 79¢ 
Over 10 per cent but under 20 per cent each...... 142 
CE NE MIE” GOIN om: a5 a. s\nisrw eiotale cea sineauare oe Gs 3 ( 
ae IE oo vac aceio-4 ning ore 4:0: ycaava wie wore viguniccatari 95 


Ie NI. cso 409 Wiercin eres dsvicelnveinve acxlene caer 1,344 


Some reductions were made after March, 1932, which are not 
included in these tabulations. 

It is important to note that the tables below cover only the 
salaries of the positions paying $10,000 or more in 1929 but 
classified on the basis of the annual rate as of March, 1932. 
From the regular monthly wage statistics, it appears that in 
March, 1932, there were 7,094 executives, general officers and 
assistants, and 7,136 division officers employed by Class I rail- 
ways, the average salary of the first group being $570 per 
month and of the second group $319 per month, or $6,840 and 
$3,828 per year, respectively. The average salaries given below 
thus relate to less than the upper tenth of the railway officials. 
_ The following table shows the 1,344 positions or combina- 
tions of positions reported for March, 1932, arranged in groups, 
with the number of positions and the average, maximum and 
minimum annual salaries shown for each group. The average 
salary given is the median—that is, the salary above which and 
below which the number of positions is equal. The reports for 
20 Class I railway companies indicated that no salaries as high 
as $10,000 were being paid. 


Average 
Number of Annual 
Positions Salary Highest Lowest 
in as of Salary Salary 
Group Group March, 1932 in Group in Group 
CuieFr Executive OFFICERS 
Chairman of board or execu- 
tive committee ......... 27 $24,300 $135,000 $9,000 
President or receiver...... 33 30,000 135,000 9,000 
ViCG-PWCSGERE oo occ cece 80 21,375 76,500 5,400 
Other executive officers not 
elsewhere classifiable. ... 46 15,300 80,000 5,000 
Chief operating officer *.... 65 18,000 54,000 5,900 
Chief traffic officer *..... 41 18,000 45,000 9.000 
Chief accounting or financial 
,, e 42 14,900 45,000 7,740 
Chief legal officer......... 61 20,400 45,000 1,200 
Chief purchasing officer *. . 6 22,937 36,000 18.000 
Secretary and/or treasurer * 50 12,600 22,500 7.500 





* Regardless of whether vice-president or not. 
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Average 
Number of Annual 
Positions Salary Highest Lowest 
in as of Salary _ Salary 
Group Group March, 1932 in Group in Group 


GENERAL OFFICERS AND ASSISTANT GENERAL OFFICERS BELOW THE 
Cuier Executive OFFICER 


General operation ........ 98 $12,600 $27,000 $7,800 
TramOpOrtation. 2.6. ceccees 17 10,800 20,250 5,130 
Maintenance of equipment. . 46 10,800 29,700 7,800 
Engineering, maintenance of 

way, and telegraph, tele- 

phone, and signals...... 82 10,800 22,500 7,200 
I once icccemiehth 8 40 10,800 18,000 8,100 
Treasury (including assist- 

ant secretaries) ........ 16 10,350 18,000 8,333 
NEAL, OE ETT 210 12,000 41,220 5,000 
Purchasing and stores.... 32 9,920 24,750 7,200 
Real estate, taxes and in- 

SEE RRROE EP SE ae 16 10,750 19,350 7,200 
SE eairietaiblgr ccurtax eek wins 161 10,800 25,000 6,750 
Not elsewhere classifiable. . 22 9,950 22,500 4,500 
Division officers ......... 30 10,800 15,750 9,000 
Assistants to any officer... 73 10,800 27,000 5,000 

, a eee 1,344 


From this table it appears that of the railway presidents (or 
receivers) 83 is the total number of those who received $10,000 
or more in 1929 plus the number of new positions of this class 
since that time, minus the number of such positions abolished 
since 1929. The salaries of the 83 presidents (or receivers) in 
1932 ranged from $9,000 to $135,000, and the average (median) 
salary was $30,000. The other groups in this table are to be 
interpreted in a similar manner. It is of interest to note that 
473 of the 1,344 officials tabulated, or over 35 per cent, are in 
the traffic and legal groups. 

As indicated by footnote, some of the groups combine some 
vice-presidential positions with other positions. As it may be 
desirable to know what vice-presidents as a class get, these have 
been separately assembled. The total number of vice-presidents 
reported is 227, the average (median) salary, $21,500, the 
highest, $76,500, and the lowest, $5,000. 

The 1,344 positions have also been classified by salary groups 
as follows: 


Salary groups as of March, 1932: Number of Persons 





ed Oia x altaccwin bia a a BN asa ee wee KOS Sel ees 336 
a nina el wiih qed a6 Badoreratoare’ 290 
I a Vela ish ah Gh Sei whic Aint vk 231 
ava © es ecb as aig wh afar or ae hla, wa aA en 203 
aa nd aa rk a a i aca re Ane aa RNa 6% 111 
i al i hei tbs walmiglarelglaeeiahe's 55 
I i gS cy otis 6 we leiden elaw ee Nee om 35 
i a Sr aad aly a“ ais: MOT Rew ds Sv Soe 19 
al elele aii getaraeausl aieuainge bak 24 
NS I iin oa ee dats ask ke ow lee We incline ial ts Slee 9 
i a la aia he bie en Slahuricier le aieral Bee ne 14 
CN ono ood deh eee eS cb dew beeen mee ees 4 
ee aN ewe ew eluala aaw ee et bed eee ee’ 2 
a I a aS bg ard dias Bs ota acu aN GN are IAW 5 
EE rN Sale a pia Oa Gee malas bale oe Meee wm eramaeiae 1 
I Ss a0 area Deena ate ts COS orig Glal graben ow @laceatnwery ae Wie 1 
I Sitch teak are lens belie els ial al at Rianne Uprewimeriae eae 4 3* 

1,343 





*Includes one case of a combination of salaries of two positions held 
by the same person in separate operating companies, according to latest 
Official Guide, but not so noted in the returns. One $135,000 position 
was reduced to $121,500 on April 1, 1932. 

One hundred and eighty-two of the $10,000 positions 
have been abolished since 1929 or were not filled in 
1932. On the basis of the 1929 salary these included 
1 under $10,000, 92 between $10,000 and $15,000, 34 
between $15,000 and $20,000, 33 between $20,000 and 
$30,000, 5 between $30,000 and $40,000, 9 between $40,- 
000 and $50,000, and 9 of $50,000 and over. 


Ratio of Official Salaries to Total Payroll 


“Salaries of railway officials vary with the size of 
the railway served,” the report says. “To compare the 
railways from the standpoint of relative burden for sal- 
aries of officials, the entire expenditure for the official 
salaries of all grades should be compared with the total 
payroll.” This has been done in a table on the basis of 
the regular annual wage statistics, taking the year 1930 
because of the abnormally low employment of 1931. 
The ratio of the amount of salaries of executive, gen- 
eral, and division officers to the total payroll ranges 
from 0.29 per cent for the Canadian National Lines in 
New England and 0.44 per cent for the Canadian Pa- 
cific lines in Maine and Vermont, most of whose official 
organization was not included in the compilation, up to 
14.28 per cent for the Pittsburgh & West Virginia. For 
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the Pennsylvania, which had the largest payroll, it was 
2.9 per cent and for most of the larger roads it was 3, 
4 or 5 per cent. The Pennsylvania, which had a pay- 
roll of $305,311,007, although it paid some of the big- 
gest salaries, showed the smallest percentage for official 
salaries of the larger systems. The New York Central 
had the second largest payroll, $272,063,119, and a ratio 
of 3.25, both it and the Pennsylvania having twice as 
large a payroll as either of the next two on the list, the 
Baltimore & Ohio System with $129,214,436 and a ratio 
of 4.43, and the Santa Fe System, $101,409,407 and 
3.23. The L. & N. had a ratio of 2.24 and the C. & N. 
W. a ratio of 2.88. There is a general upward trend in 
the ratio as the size of the railway diminishes. 

The averages stated in the report for general and 
division officers would indicate that the total manage- 
rial payroll for a year in March was at the rate of $75,- 
839,568, including $48,522,960 for general officers, etc., 
and $27,316,608 for division officials. This would be 
about 3.5 per cent of the 1931 payroll, which was $2,- 
127,181,287, and about 3 per cent of the 1930 payroll, 
which was $2,590,274,843. The 1932 payroll will na- 
turally be lower. 


Executive Salaries Above the Average 
The salaries of chairmen, presidents, receivers, vice- 
presidents, other chief executive officers, and chief op- 
erating officers, paid more than the average were listed 
as follows: (Names as of March, 1932, supplied by 
editors and 1929 salary of the position added from 
other pages of the report.) 
CHEF EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 
March, December, 
1932 1929 


Chairman executive committee, Southern Pa- 


cific System (Hale Holden).............. $135,000 $150,000 
Chairman and president, Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas and M-K-T of Texas(M. H. Cahill) 65,000 100,000 
(1929 figure includes $50,000 for presi- 
dent and $50,000 for chairman) 
Chairman board of directors, Kansas City 
Southern and Texarkana & Fort Smith 
Be ia este erect o Witcnin eoe cioianee ss 45,000 50,000 
Chairman executive committee, Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf (E. N. Brown)........... 40,000 50,000 
Chairman of board and president, Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Ry. (W. M. Duncan)........ 36,000 50,000 
Chairman of board, Union Pacific System 
ty Se ED Svetesanserdinicdanere ee 36,000 40,000 
Chairman of board and chairman of execu- 
tive committee, St. Louis-San Francisco 
seston CE. NN. Brown)... coi c ccdcc cesses 36,000 45,000 
Chairman executive committee, Union Pa- 
cme System (C. B. Seger)... i... 0cccces: 36,000 40,000 
Chairman of board, Atlantic Coast Line 
Ratlroad (Lyman Delano) ..............- 36,000 ==... 
Chairman executive committee, Western Pa- 
cific Railroad (T. M. Schumacher)....... 27,000 30,000 
Chairman of board, New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad and subsidiary com- 
pames (Eh. G. Buckland) ..............c0s0 25,000 75,000 
Chairman of board, Boston & Maine R. R. 
6 BO a eee ne ee eee 25000 nkscss 
Chairman of board, Cambria & Indiana R. R. 
a een ae 25,000 25,000 
President, Pennsylvania System (W. W. 
Pe Re ae ee ane 135,000 150,000 
President, Baltimore & Ohio Svstem (Daniel 
eer eee Seen 120,000 125,000 
President, Missouri Pacific System (L. W. 
AS EE Orn enn eee eet eae an 105,167 125,000 
President, Illinois Central System (L. A. 
pe ns here rian See ee ee 90,000 100,000 
President, Union Pacific System (C. R 
MRR 5 nice Cs re ae Se a ss 90,000 100,000 
President, Delaware & Hudson R. R. Cor- 
poeeties (1. FF. LOret) .....cccebecvcress 90,000 100,000 
President, Chesapeake & Ohio System (J. J. 
a Oe TA a nen cnt Sine oe 90,000 100,000 
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March, December, 


1932 
President, Southern Pacific System (Paul 

MME snes fog tie ase eis ae + sae are ane want $90,000 
President, New York, New Haven & Hart- 

ford R. R. and subsidiary companies (J. J. 

BED pint cucnie adele trhivbngsn un dceaabee 90,000 
President, New York Central System (F. E. 

MEIINMEIENN 6. cccio, scsi iv. cs oraarars’ 4 alecessceue isl oepans 80,000 
President, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Syotemt Calpe DGG): oars ceed nneseiseesas 75,000 
President, Lehigh Valley R. R. (E. E. 

RC coe cra ees Sass oy 0s noo Shia see 72,000 
President, Southern Railway System (Fair- 

Hee PREIS foo 51556549 din aiete Gewese vie 67,500 
President, Erie System (C. E. Denney)..... 67,500 
President, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 

ee, CU CEO cso osc. oc a ecied ecw 67,500 
President, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 

Pacific R. R. CH. A. Scandrett).......... 67,500 
President, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

System CW. By SURED occ cscs ncisweinns 67,500 
President, Norfolk & Western Ry. (A. C. 

UG, eee eae ct Nel Gini ig eee tsa 67,500 
President, Reading Co. and Atlantic City 

R. it. CA. F. Bice; deceased) ..........60.006 67,500 
President, Central R. R. of New Jersey 

Oe Ee WES As ok ore 0 sicicca iarepeeweisved aie 64,800 
President, St. Louis-San Francisco System 

PRS ee eer 63,800 
President, Chicago & North Western Ry. 

and Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 

Grmaha Ry. CF. W. Saraent) ......6.c660c05- 61,000 
President, Great Northern Ry. (W. P. 

| EES Rta ene Det Ie emer eee Ne a 60,000 
President, New York, Chicago & St. Louis 

Se a a a a are ee re 60,000 
President, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

Ry. and Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Ry. 

ye. (isis. pe A NRE No cae cscs aresars Greta spaysvacd kamansis 57,750 
President, Denver & Rio Grande Western Ry. 

CoS: PWG ack edi dornwewnns Sere ee 54,000 
President, Texas & Pacific Ry. (J. L. Lan- 

WON Fe og eerarcastsicissecrcmcaracn lara cpsial wa ears 50,000 
President, Northern Pacific Ry. (Charles 

PERSE Ere ape rie 50,000 
President, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 

Ste. Marie Ry. (C. T. Jaffray)........... 45,000 
President, Louisville & Nashville Rk. R. CW. 

ED sick ou ia ony aonvod eae nee 45,000 
President, Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. 

Oe I oa eo ee eka ce eS eek cs 45,000 
President, Boston & Maine R. R. (E. S 

ROM BR Rar cict oe orn oho os vias sistas eho acai 45,000 
President, Bangor & Aroostook R. R. (Percy 

| RENEE ret ee as 45,000 
President, St. Louis Southwestern System 

(Daniel Upthegrove) .........:......... 45,000 
Receiver, Wabash System (W. S. Franklin) 45,000 
Receiver, Seaboard Air Line Ry. (L. R. 

| i Sy SR ep erien aera Oe ee eT 45,000 
President, Chicago Great Western R. R. 

See Eas whines habtounieindeds Seuwue ue 40,500 

(temporarily reduced 10 per cent Oct. 1, 

and 10 per cent Feb. 1) 
President, Virginian Ry. (C. H. Hix) ..... 38,250 
President, Kansas City Southern and Tex- 

arkana & Fort Smith (C. E. Johnston) .. 33,300 
President, Maine Central R. R. (Morris 

oe ian ie ic ae ca 31,500 
President and general counsel, Western 

Maryland Ry. (G. P. Bagby) ........... 30,000 
enior vice-president, Baltimore & Ohio 

System, (G. M. Shriver) ............... 76,500 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Vice-president, Midland Valley, Kansas, 
Oklahoma & Gulf, Oklahoma City-Ada- 
Re errr $65,000 
Vice-president, Pennsylvania System (Elisha 
TE Sethe Chins chai each au be aaa Vaal 58,500 
Vice-president, Baltimore & Ohio System 

ee OS eer 54,000 
Senior vice-president, Missouri Pacific Sys- 
tem, (KE. BE. Ehoriom, Jr) ........sccocc 46,667 

\ce-president, Baltimore & Ohio System, 

i ere: 45,000 
Senior vice-president, Chesapeake & Ohio 


1929 


$100,000 


75,000 
100,000 
75,000 
80,000 


100,000 
75,000 


75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
60,000 
70,000 


75,000 
90,000 


75,600 


"66,000 
60,000 
75,000 
60,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 


50,000 


42,500 
35,000 
35,000 


75,000 


$65,000 
65,000 
60,000 
50,000 
30,000 


45 


March, December, 


1932 
Sretem, CW. J. Mawehen). .... 500060005: $43,200 
Executive vice-president, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy System, (E. P. Bracken) 42,500 
Vice-president, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Be System, (2. V. Engel) wcecccsovccs 40,500 
Executive vice-president, New York Central 
system, (ie TD: StRenuck)) nn cccesicaess as 40,000 
Executive vice-president, Missouri Pacific 
Systems. (H. BR. Salford): «2..406606600000 37,509 
Executive vice-president, Southern Pacific 
System and Texas & New Orleans R. R. 
a RO a a ee er ee eee 36,000 
Vice-president, Reading Co. and Atlantic 
City oe 6C. th: Bhwine)) ....osoescesccs 36,000 
Vice-president, Southern Ry. System (H. B. 
MPMESEINT Soo cctauiy siavsiens at weil tio viele ol 36,000 
Vice-president, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe System (F. B. Houghton) ........... 33,750 
Executive vice-president, Lehigh Valley R. 
Be: Ee MR ioral se. io hiw aslo eines diaee 32,400 
Senior vice-president, Illinois Central Sys- 
et CE ORO, 6 o.kcsisecdisinbieoeinea ae 31,500 
Vice-president, western region, Pennsylvania 
System, (H. FE. Newcomet) ........0+. 31,500 


Vice-president, central region, Pennsylvania 
Syste (0) 'O.. TRBBSY): » cases cacae cigie sw ees 31,500 
Vice-president, eastern region, Pennsylvania 


SSUCI, FO Sy PEPICIE) ons cas.ssoieise ciasiesies ve 31,500 
Vice-president, New York zone, Pennsyl- 
vania System, (G. Le Boutillier) ........ 31,500 


Vice-president, Chicago, Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem (FE. B. Fiamiiton)) ...0:.5. cee ccc cees 31,500 
Executive vice-president, Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas and_ Mlissouri-Kansas-Texas of 


esas iGtt- E. BUCGGOD) & i oiaiiec aes weedies 28,000 
Vice-president, New England, Boston, Penn- 

sylvania System, (G. D. Ogden) ......... 27,500 
Vice-president, New York, Chicago & St. 

DAOGNS RE ig once Geta aw wkend ucts 27,000 
Vice-president, Chesapeake & Ohio System 27,000 
Vice-president, Southern Pacific System 

CW. A. Worthington) «.........c6ccces08- 27,000 
Executive vice-president, New York, New 

Haven & Hartford R. R. and subsidiary 

companies (A. PP) Russell) .c...0ss 00 cece 27,000 
Vice-president, Northern Pacific Ry. (B. W. 

PEO oasis, aces Si dessinaod ociees oT beaten 25,500 
Vice-president, Northern Pacific Ry. (W. E. 

CE GUE es ereret eee tener | St Moe een 25,500 
Vice-president, Chicago River & Indiana and 

Indiana Harbor Belt, New York Central 

System €T. W. Bvans) oo. seccaccctaes 25,500 
Vice-president, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

Fe System, (A. G. Wells) ............:. 24,750 
Resident vice-president, New York Central 

Lines, New York Central System (H. A. 

ce, CE Te heen rr 23,575 
Vice-president, New York, New York 

Central System (W. J. Fripp) ........ 23,575 
Vice-president, Illinois Central System, 

Oe a | rr re 22,50 
Vice-president, Illinois Central System, (C. 

Ri: SIE eS hcacecsemnors opie nae om eiens 22,500 
Executive vice-president, Atlantic Coast Line 

ee Oe ee SED oavaweievesacaeseaies < 22,500 
Vice-president, Delaware & Hudson Rail- 

road ‘Corp: (PF... W.. Leamy)) «.0006sc0cs. 22,500 
Vice-president, assistant to president, Union 

Pacific System (J. L. Haugh) ........... 22,500 
Vice-president, executive, Seattle, Great. 

Northern Ry. (L. C. Gilman) ........... 21,500 


1929 
$75,000 


350,000 


40,000 


40,000 
46,000 
40.000 
33,000 
33,000 
35,000 
35,000 
35,000 
35,000 
35.000 


35,000 


30,000 
30,000 


30,000 


45.009 
30.000 


30,009 


25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,900 
25.000 


25,000 


OTHER CHreEF Executive Orricers Not ELSEWHERE CLASSIFIED 


Special (former president) New York 
Central System, (P. E. Crowley) ........ $80,000 
Vice-chairman, executive committee, South- 


ern Pacific System, (A. D. McDonald) .. 76,500 
Vice-chairman, executive committee, Union 

Pace. CP. Wi (CHATSKE)) ..o.okconecccesas 54,000 
Vice-president, real estate, valuation and tax- 

ation, Pennsylvania system, (T. W. 

WUE re Mehr en gn od en 36,000 
Vice-president, personnel, Pennsylvania Sys- 

UST, ASV, GROUT, coh hie Sree s sorse nas 31,500 
Vice-president, corporate relations, New 

York. Chicago & St. Louis R. R 

6 ae. a ae | he 31,500 


40.000 


35,000 


35.0%) 











March, December, 
1932 1929 
Corporate advisor (Alton R. R.) Baltimore 
ee errr ereer ae err 
Vice-president, improvements and develop- 
ments, New York Central System, (R. 
ee oe pee eens 
Vice-president, personnel, New York Central 
Santee, Ch. Ce, WEEE) cicciccscveweeseses 22,525 $26,500 
Fifth vice-president, assistant to chairman 
and secretary board of directors, St. Louis- 
an Feaneised SPR onic eS ccccccceces 22,500 25,000 
Vice-president, industrial, New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis R. R. (H. H. Hampton) 22,500 25,000 
President, retired, Erie System, (F. D. 
Underwood) aaa ara cha tata a les ia 2 
Vice-president, valuation, real estate, etc., 
Norfolk & Western Ry. (W. S. Battle, Jr.) 20,250 22,500 
Assistant vice-president, Detroit, Pennsyl- 
EE SNE, elpiconcds ve wenneiaeexeuess 7, ae 
Assistant vice-president, Chesapeake & Ohio 
SS OUle Wy ED ok eccxssnesenevens | ee 
Vice-president and advisory counsel, Erie 
System, (G. F. Brownell) ...2..-scccsiess i re 
Chairman finance committee, Erie System 
PRI END: sic avis Kae cninete ceases 18,000 20,000 
Vice-president and assistant secretary, Chi- 
cago & North Western Ry., Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. (A. S. 
SO re rrr rrr 16,500 20,000 
Assistant vice-president, finance and corpo- 
rate relations, New York Central System 16,200 18,000 
Vice-president, rates and divisions, Chicago 
& Northwestern, Chicago & North West- 
ern Ry., Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha Ry. (A. F. Cleveland) ........ 16,000 20,000 
Assistant vice-president, Buffalo, New York 
ea err io  —_ 
Assistant vice-president, Erie System ...... 15,300 17,000 
Chief Operating Officers 
Vice-president, operation, Pennsylvania Sys- 
ee: OR RO eee $54,000 $60,000 
Vice-president, operation, Baltimore & Ohio 
System (C. W. Galloway) .............. 54,000 60,000 
Vice-president and general manager, Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie Ry. (G. Durham) ...... 40,000 50,000 
Vice-president, operation, Norfolk & West- 
eS Se ae errr 33,750 37,500 
Vice-president, operating department, Great 
Northern Ry. (C. ©. Jems) ..cccccscses 33,500 40,000 
Vice-president, operation, Chesapeake & Ohio 
DY tn cheucecheaecsavesnneresocedues 32,400 36,000 
Vice-president and general mameere, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio System (G. D Brooke) ce | 
Vice-president, operating department, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 
ee Ty | Sere ere 31,500 35,000 
Vice-president, operation, Union Pacific Sys- 
tom, CW. BM. Jellers) .....ccecccees 31,500 35,000 
Vice-president in charge of operations, 
Southern Pacific System (J. H. Dyer) 31,500 35,000 
Vice-president and general manager, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 
| A a eee ee eee ree 31,500 35,000 
Vice-president and general manager, Dela- 
ware & Hudson R. R. Corporation (J. T. 
RIN Be Saha rnd alas a ce etal ieee a he ae 31,500 35,000 
Vice-president, seeeetinn, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf Ry. > c Fritch) ..+2s. 31,500 35,000 
Vice-president, operation, Erie System (R. 
ae ee ree 27,000 30,000 
Vice-president, operation and maintenance, 
Chesapeake & Ohio System* ............. 27,000 30,000 
Vice-president and general manager, Missouri 
Pacific System (J. Cannon) ............ 25,000 30,000 
Vice-president and general manager, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. and 
subsidiary conmamies .........scccececes 24,300 27,000 
Vice-president and general manager, Michi- 
gan Central R. R., New York Central Sys- 
i: Si PTD ccacncnaenndssbeanseps pk re 
Vice-president, operation, Louisville & Nash- 
2 a ay a a) eee ee yo S| | 
Chief operating officer, Wabash Ry. Sys- 
8 & eo eee ee 


* Apparent duplications due to change in organization. 
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Operating vice-president, 





Vice-president and general manager, Minnea- 
polis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 
CR. Di. WRMAOOD Bhnsds eaiissiguece nies 

Third vice-president, operation, St. Louis- 
San Francisco System, (H. L. Worman) . 

Lehigh Valley R. 

Be eto PND dais cn cd-as ese easecaune 

Vice-president, maintenance and operation, 
Chicago & North Western, Chicago & 
North Western Ry.; Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. (F. Walters) 

Vice-president, operating department, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy System, (E. 
Flynn) 

Vice-president and general manager (Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis) 
New York Central System (C. S. Millard) 

Vice-president, operation, St. Louis-South- 
western System, (F. W. Green) 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeneeeeeseee 


July 9, 


March, 
1932 


Largest Salaries By Groups 


The largest salaries shown for each of 
were as follows: 
Vice-president, traffic, 

(J. L. Eysmans) 
Vice-president, finance and corporate rela- 

tions, Pennsylvania System (A. J. County) 
General counsel, Santa Fe System, (S. T. 


Pe 


NT) RE ee ae eee 
General counsel, Southern Pacific System, 

RRO Re ae err eee ee 
Vice-president, purchases, stores, and _ in- 
surance, Pennsylvania System, (M. C. 
OED Sea ec oceania xweriewmaes 
Vice-president and _ secretary, Southern 
Pacific System, (Hugh Neill) .......... 


Vice-president, secretary and treasurer, Rock 
Island System, (C. Nyquist) 
Assistant vice-president, purchases, stores and 
insurance and general purchasing agent, 
Pennsylvania System, (C. D. Young) 
Manager insurance department, Pennsyl- 
vania System, (R. H. Newbern) 
General traffic manager, Missouri- Kansas- 


Texas and M-K-T of Texas, (G 
eS ee EP Sen ae rae 
Chief surgeon, Southern Pacific System, 
i ee SO: eae ee See ee ee 
General manager, east, Baltimore & Ohio 
System, (E. Se eee 


Chief of freight transportation, Pennsyl- 
vania System (J. R. Downes) 
Chief of motive power, Baltimore & Ohio 
System, (G. H. Emerson) 
Chief engineer, Pennsylvania System, (J. 
K. Skillman) 


Comptroller, New York Central, (L. V 
eee iors clot is aor ae ortontiiesréso. aie 
Treasurer, New York Central, (H. G 
SOUMUNMEINN os oiae se wea, wares simrsidlvin oh oigeRanserolaes 
General counsel, Texas, Southern Pacific 
RUE tee acre rt, clas oie By o's eta ee gna 
General superintendent, Eastern Pennsyl- 


vania division, Pennsylvania System (H. 
1% Garrigues) Ute ited gene ier aik is eb Gia ay 
Assistant to president, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and vice-president, Pere Marquette (L. C 


Probert) 


eee eee eee eer e eee seer eer eeeeeeeeee 


Pennsylvania System, _ 


1932 











December, 
1929 


$25,000 
27,500 
21,000 


the other groups 


45,000 
45,000 
45,000 


$50,000 
50,000 
45,000 
55,000 


40,000 
25,000 
25,000 


17,509 


25,000 


In some instances increases in the salaries of indi- 
vidual officers were made after December, 1929, as ex- 
plained in footnotes, after their jurisdiction had been 
extended over additional properties, or by combining 
in one position duties formerly performed by two off- 


cers, 
former total. 


thus effecting a saving as compared with the 
For example the $65,000 salary shown in 


the table for chairman and president of the M-K-T 
system takes the place of two $50,000 salaries formerly 
paid. On December 1, 1929, the positions of chairman 


of the board of the A. C. L,, 


and chairman of the 


board of the L. & N. and executive vice-president of 
the A. C. L. were held by two individuals at an aggre- 
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gate salary of $47,800. On March 1 these three posi- 
tions were held by one individual at an aggregate 
salary of $36,000. On the New Haven, the salaries of 
the chairman and executive vice-presidents were re- 
duced and that of the president was increased. On the 
Missouri Pacific an additional reduction was made on 
May 1 and on the Pennsylvania an additional 10 per 
cent reduction was made April 1. On the Baltimore & 
Ohio some salaries had been increased above the 1929 
figures after the acquisition of additional properties 
but were later reduced. The president’s salary was 
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reduced 20 per cent on May 1, 1931, and all others 10 
per cent on November 1. On the Chicago Great West- 
ern the salaries listed were subjected to temporary 10 
per cent reductions on October 1 and February 1. 
In a few cases the names of the positions were not 
stated with sufficient definiteness either in the returns 
or in published lists of railway officials to identify the 
names, and in mariy cases the salary listed as of March 
was paid to an individual who did not hold the corre- 
sponding position in 1929 or to one who held approxi- 
mately the same position but with a different title. 


A.R. A. Considers Adoption of 


All-Steel 


Box Car 


Entirely new design of steel-sheathed wood-lined car for generally 
unrestricted interchange service proposed to the Mechanical 
Division by its Car Construction Committee 


HE Car Construction Committee of the Mechanical 
7 Division, American Railway Association, presented 

a complete new design for a steel-sheathed wood- 
lined box car suitable for generally unrestricted inter- 
change service at the meeting of the Division held at 
Chicago June 23-24. This design represents a marked 
departure from that presented to the Mechanical Divi- 
sion in 1923 and in several respects departs from the 
recommended practice and existing fundamentals of the 
association. The inside dimensions are 40 ft. 6 in. long 
by 8 ft. 9% in. wide and 9 ft. 4 in. high. The 1923 
design of this type of car was the same in length and 
width, but the height was limited to 8 ft. 73@ in. 

The 1923 design was never adopted because of dis- 
agreement on general dimensions, and no further con- 
sideration was given to it until in 1929 the Car Con- 
struction Committee was again assigned to undertake 
the development of a standard-practice car of this type. 
Since that time the limiting clearance outline has been 
thoroughly rechecked and at this year’s meeting the 
committee presented a complete design developed in co- 
operation with the engineers of the car builders under a 
plan representing a redefinition of standardization and a 
re-appraisal of its purposes. 

The purpose of the committee was “to produce a de- 
sign representing the latest state of the art with refer- 
ence to weight, cost, construction, strength and general 
utility so that when completed it would be too attractive 
for railroads to disregard and would be of such char- 
acter that any road might properly and consistently 
adopt the design as standard and construct its future 
cars thereto.” In comparison with the 1923 design, 
using 50-ton trucks in each case, a calculated saving in 
weight of 2,950 lb.* has been effected, with a corres- 
ponding increase in the load-limit capacity and an in- 
crease in clear lading space, due to the increased height, 
of 266 cu. ft. It represents the largest inside width and 
height which can be built and freely interchanged with- 
out restrictions of consequence. 





*In the reference to the report on the proposed box-car design which 
appeared on page 1083 of the June 25, 1932, issue, the saving in weight 


ot the proposed design as compared with the 1923 design was erroneously 
Stated as 2,340 Ib. 


The principles of the plan on which it proceeded in 
the development of the new design are stated by the 
committee as follows: 


(a) Disregard existing A.R.A. fundamentals, design stand- 
ards and recommended practices pertaining to car body con- 
struction and details, where, if followed, the efficiency and 
value of the design as a whole would be adversely affected. 

(b) Request the full co-operation and assistance of the 
builders in the design work through the Committee on Car 
Design of the American Railway Car Institute. 

(c) Review the design each year and make revisions as 
may be considered necessary or desirable so as to keep it 
currently up to date and representative of the latest state of 
the art. 

(d) Design the car body so as to provide satisfactory ap- 
plications of the principal proprietary specialties for a car of 
this type; i.e., doors, ends and roofs. At the same time, 
make proper provisions for designs of these items to be pre- 
pared by the builders. In the even development of satis- 
factory applications for both constructions to the same basic 
car structure is found to be impracticable, then changes in 
the structure necessary to accommodate either one group or 
the other are to be made in order to accomplish this result. 

(e) All A.R.A. member roads are to be licensed by the car 
builders to use, without royalty, any of the constructions or 
details incorporated in the design by the builders, on which 
they now may hold patents, have patents pending or for 
which later they may file applications. 

(f{) Take advantage of available information relating to 
maintenance and service of existing cars of this general type. 


Principal Features of the Design 


In two important respects the new design departs 
from existing fundamentals and standard practice of 
the Mechanical Division. These are a reduction of 1 in. 
in the center-plate height and a complete change in the 
center-sill section. In the case of the bolster and cross- 
bearer cover plates, the maximum calculated stresses 
specified in the fundamental calculations recommended 
by the Mechanical Division for box cars are slightly 
exceeded, the committee pointing out in this connection 
that the success of the structure depends largely on the 
connections and the magnitudes of secondary stresses, 
usually not subject to accurate determination by calcula- 
tion, and that too much emphasis should not be placed 
on the calculated direct stresses. 

Reducing the center-plate height to 2534 in., which is 








July 9, 1932 
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1 in. less than the present standard A.R.A. height, per- 
mitted the development of a design in which the center 
line of draft is only slightly below the neutral axis of 
the center-sill section. The secondary stresses of buffing 
are thus practically eliminated and the combined stresses 
in the sill section are considerably reduced. For 40- 
and 50-ton trucks ample rail clearances are provided 
even when using multiple-wear rolled-steel wheels 
turned down to the minimum permissible rim thickness. 

The center-sill section most generally used at present 
consists of two rolled members with a riveted top cover 
plate. In order to obtain a more uniform resistance to 
shocks a member which is practically a single unit has 
been formed by the use of two rolled Z-bars having the 
inner edges of the top horizontal flanges joined together 
by a welded seam. The seam, which may consist of a 
light continuous weld or a series of short welds, is 
provided so as to enable the two center-sill members 
properly to resist lateral deflection when under buff. 
This construction, being in the form of an inverted 
flanged U, provides a smooth interior surface for the 
application of the bolster-center filler, draft gear and 
striker and for the cross-tie fillers. The center line of 
draft is 6% in. above the bottom edge of the sill and 
.309 in. below the neutral axis of the section. Because 
of the small eccentric arm and the substantial unit con- 
struction, the sectional area of 21.08 sq. in. is expected 
to give service at least equal to a much larger built-up 
section in which the material is differently disposed. The 
present standard of the association calls for a minimum 
section area of 28 sq. in. 

The center-sill construction permits the application of 
an efficient design of combined bolster center filler, rear 
draft-gear stop and center-plate reinforcement. All 
bearing surfaces against the sill and bolster cover plate 
are machined. A direct bearing is provided between the 
under side of the top sill flanges and the casting, thus 
eliminating all live-load shear from the rivets and pro- 
tecting the body center-plate flanges against failure from 
distortion. The filler casting has been extended beyond 
the bolster toward the center of the car, thus effecting a 
reduction in the stresses from eccentrically applied 
shocks, transmitted through the draft gear, in the sill 
back of the bolster. All rivets have been carefully lo- 
cated to make them easily accessible and to assure tight- 
ness when driven. 

The two cross-bearers have been located in line with 
the door posts and two additional cross-ties have been 
placed across the car between the bolster and cross- 
bearer at each end. An intermediate stringer of Z-bar 
section has been located midway between the side sill 
and the center sills extending longitudinally between the 
bolsters, cross-ties and cross-bearers. This support for 
the floor structure, which was not provided in the pre- 
vious design, has permitted the use of 134-in. pine floor- 
ing instead of the 2%4-in. material specified in the pre- 
vious design. 

In numerous previous box-car designs, including the 
1923 recommended-practice design, the side sill consists 
of a heavy channel located below the floor line. Usually 
the side posts have taken the form of a flanged U- 
pressing connected at the bottom to the top flange of the 
side-sill channel. With the side sheets extending below 
the bottom line of the floor, which rests on the top flange 
of the sill, a pocket is formed between the ends of the 
floor boards and the sheets where moisture collects and 
causes relatively rapid corrosion of the sheets. The 
attachment of the side posts to the sill is inefficient and 
In some cases it has been necessary to reduce the post 
section at the bottom and flange out the material to 
form the connection thereto, further weakening the 
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structure at this point. It is also necessary to cut out 
and fit the floor boards around the posts, thus subjecting 
the posts to corrosion. Due to the relatively greater 
stiffness of the side channel as compared with the posts, 
it is believed that the latter are called upon to perform 
more than a proportionate part of the work in absorbing 
shocks. 

It was the aim of the designers to develop the side 
construction of the new car so that as nearly as prac- 
ticable all parts would work uniformly together when 
deflecting under load. To accomplish this, a side-sill 
angle having a relatively long vertical leg was selected 
to which the posts might be securely connected with 
their bottom ends terminating a short distance above 
the top surface of the wood flooring. This also made 
it possible to locate the joint between the relatively 
thin side sheets and the side-sill angle well above the 
top of the floor, thus removing this sheet from the 
immediate zone of rapid corrosion, and permitting a 
reduction in the thickness of the steel sheathing from 
0.11 in. to 0.10 in. In this manner the side-sill angle 
functions both as a strength and a closure member. 

The horizontal flange is of sufficient length to pro- 
vide adequate support and means of securing the floor- 
ing and the boards are not cut out at the posts. Effec- 
tive and convenient application of grain strips may be 
made on top of the floor and between the posts. 

In order to avoid damage to certain classes of lading, 
it is now the general practice to extend the side lining 
down to 1% in. of the floor and to round off the inside 
corner of the bottom boards. This has been done in the 
new design and it is consequently necessary, when re- 
placing floor boards, to remove the adjacent bottom lin- 
ing boards. 

A number of studies were made in efforts to eliminate 
the latter operation, but to accomplish this it was found 
necessary in each case to deviate from the basic sill and 
post arrangement with an increase in cost and weight. 
The committee considered this inadvisable in view of 
the relatively infrequent floor board renewals required 
in box cars as compared with automobile cars and the 
fact that the bottom lining boards often require re- 
newal independently of the floor and at no great ex- 
pense. The committee, however, is giving this matter 
further study with a view to finding a means to per- 
mit individual floor board renewals without disturbing 
the lining with the proposed basic sill and post arrange- 
ment. 

The side plate is a modified form of Z-bar, known 
as the W-section, formed by curving the upwardly ex- 
tending leg inward to provide additional support for 
the roof structure where it curves down at the eaves. 
An alternate design using the customary Z-section has 
also been provided. The side posts and door header 
are rolled steel Z-sections and the door posts are formed 
of rolled steel angles with the inwardly projecting flange 
pressed into channel form. 

Ends, Roofs and Doors 

The drawing in Fig. 1 shows the car equipped with 
the latest designs of proprietary ends, roofs and doors. 
Fig. 2 shows the car equipped with ends, roofs and 
doors of builders’ design. Both designs are completely 
interchangeable so far as ends and roofs are concerned 
and require no change in the basic structure of the car 
body in the case of doors. The outside door frames, 
however, differ for the two types. 

In the case of the proprietary corrugated end, the 
top half is 3/16 in. thick and the bottom half % in. 
thick, while in the end designed by the builders the 
upper two-thirds is 3/16 in. thick and the bottom one- 
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third % in. thick. The builder’s end is approximately 
71 lb. per car lighter than the proprietary end. 

Only the rigid form of roof is shown in the drawings, 
but the superstructure design is such that any form of 
flexible roof may be applied, if desired, without change 
in the base structure. The proprietary roof shown in 
Fig. 1 is the latest design of panelled solid-steel roof in 
which no vertical rivets are used and the carlines are 
located outside the roof sheets. Galvanized copper- 
bearing steel is used for resistance to corrosion. In 
the rigid riveted steel roof designed by the builders the 
roof sheets are supported on inverted flanged U-type 
carlines, eleven in number, thus eliminating the closed 
box section previously used and the possibility of mois- 
ture retention within the carline. The committee also 
expresses the belief that the reduction in the number of 
rivets for securing the roof sheets to the carlines and 
the use of roofing paper between the laps of the sheets 
should considerably reduce potential leakage troubles. 
Plain copper-bearing steel sheets are specified for re- 
sistance to corrosion. 

Provision can readily be made for the attachment 
of insulation to prevent condensation on the under side 
of the roof sheets when desired by the purchaser. 


Advantages of Standard Inside Dimensions 


In presenting the new design the committee pre- 
sented data to show the effect on the first cost of varia- 
tions in the inside height of cars otherwise conforming 
to the basic design, from information prepared by the 
builder’s committee. For an increase of 2% in. in 
height, the increases in price vary from. 3 per cent 
on an order of 300 cars to 0.5 per cent on an order 
of 2,500 cars, and for a 10 in. increase in height 
from 4.3 per cent for 300 cars to 1.9 per cent for 
2,500 cars. For example, with an increase of 5 in. 
in height on an order of 500 cars and the base price 
assumed to be $1,850 per car, the direct increase in 
cost to the purchaser is calculated by the committee 
to be not less than $37 per car, or a total of $18,500 
for the lot. 

Other reasons set forth by the committee why non- 
standard cars cost the railroads more than standard cars 
are delays in production caused by changing from one 
design to another during the operation of the builder’s 
plant, delays in getting the material on hand, difficulty 
in satisfying the shipper where he may choose from a 
variety of sizes, and added repair cost incurred by the 
railroads on account of having to carry different mate- 
rials in stock. 


The Trend of Future Developments 


The new design has been developed to provide ade- 
quate strength and dependability for general inter- 
change service and is intended for bulk loadings which 
the committee believes will continue to be of great 
importance to the railroads. 

In discussing the trend of future developments, the 
committee made the following statement: “Although 
no alloy steels or integrally welded constructions have 
been used, except for the welded center-sill seam * * *, 
we believe that in the not far distant future both of 
these deviations from present general construction prac- 
tice may be expected to provide further practical means 
ot reducing weight. Certain railroads are now mak- 
ing studies relating to steels having improved strength 
characteristics and further developments along this line 
may result in material reductions in casting weights. 
such as bolsters, side frames, center fillers, strikers and 
draft-gear stops without decrease in present strength 
requirements. 
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“At this time no changes in truck materials or con- 
ventional design standards are proposed for the new 
design. Any type of either 40- or 50-ton nominal 
capacity may be used with the same body provided 
the general truck conditions are met. These consist 
of center-plate height, wheel base and clearances as 
illustrated * * *, also material and strength require- 
ments in accordance with present A. R. A. specifications. 

“The anticipated life and durability of a freight car 
depends not so much upon the use to which it is put 
as upon the abuse to which it is subjected. If it 
were not necessary to design cars to withstand severe 
punishment, much lighter equipment could be built and 
successfully operated. As time goes on, it is believed 
that improvements may be expected in cushioning de- 
vices, more resilient and flexible truck combinations, 
standards of running-gear maintenance, yard opera- 
tions, train handling and braking practices and through 
co-operation of all concerned, including the shippers, 
traffic and operating department officers and mainten- 
ance organizations, the designer may be placed in posi- 
tion to go much farther than is now considered prac- 
ticable in reducing equipment weights. It is conceiva- 
ble that further reductions in weight might be accom- 
plished in the future through the development of 
smaller units designed for either freight or passenger 
service, some of which might take the form of sec- 
tional container cars.” 


Grand Trunk Builds Four- 
Track High-Speed Suburban Line 


(Continued from page 40) 


11,000 cu. yd. of stable material from the cut was used 
as backfilling. The other sink hole noted in Zone 1 
was about 400 ft. long. This was filled by lifting 
track after trestling failed, the weight of the fill forcing 
the muck out at the sides. 

Three lines of the Grand Trunk Western pass 
through Pontiac, this being the only railway to enter 
the city. Recently, this road constructed a belt line 
around the city for the dual purpose of promoting a 
freer interchange between these lines and of providing 
rail facilities to a large area of desirable industrial sites. 
The belt line intersects the Detroit-Pontiac line about 
1% miles south of South boulevard, the connection with 
which was not made until the grades had been reduced, 
since the construction contemplated making this con- 
nection at the lower elevation of the new gradient. 


Provisions for Drainage 


Subsurface drainage was installed in all cuts, two 
methods for doing this having been employed, although 
in all cases the drains consisted of concrete tile laid 
with open joints, and all trenches were backfilled with 
bank-run gravel. In the long cut at the north end of 
Zone 3, a line of 12-in. tile was laid 6% ft. from the 
center line of one track and a second line was laid 
9 ft. outside of the other track, or below tne surface 
ditch. It will be observed that the location of the first 
line of tile is such that it will be at the center of the 
middle intertrack space when all four tracks are laid, 
at which time a third line of tile will be laid. 

In the remainder of the cuts on the relocated line, 
both lines of tile were laid 9 ft. outside the tracks be- 
neath the surface ditches. This location was chosen 
on the theory that water in the roadbed will be drawn 
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off and disposed of quickly, thus keeping the roadbed 
dry at all times. Furthermore, in this location, slough- 
ing of the banks and subsequent cleaning of the ditches 
will not interfere with the pipe or its functioning. 
The size of the pipe varies with the length of the cut 
and the amount of water to be carried. 


New Passenger Station at Birmingham 


Only one new passenger station was constructed, this 
being at Birmingham where the relocated line is at the 
maximum distance from the old line. This station, 
which is of an unusual English design, is of brick con- 
struction with a slate roof, and was completed at a 
cost of $160,000. Included in this cost, however, are 
two reinforced-concrete platforms, each 600 ft. long, 
and two subways, one for passengers and the other 
for baggage and express, the latter being served by 
elevators to each platform. The passenger subway 
serves the north-bound platform only, the southbound 
platform being reached directly from the station by a 
flight of stairs. Since the newly-placed fill would not 
support the platforms without distortion, they were 
supported on reinforced-concrete columns and beams 
and are thus independent of the embankment and not 
affected by settlement. A freight house of brick to 
harmonize with the station was also erected. 

In anticipation of the continued \development of 
suburban traffic, passenger tunnels were constructed at 
four points which were selected as locations of future 
stations. To provide temporary facilities at three sub- 
urban station points, concrete platforms, 400 ft. long, 
were laid and steel shelters with steel stairs leading 
from the street level were provided. Other facilities 
include two team tracks and a house track at Birming- 
ham. At this station, additional right of way was 
secured and an area was graded sufficient to accommo- 
date a 15-track local classification yard, and 3 of the 
tracks were laid. 


Right of Way Landscaped 


In view of the plans to develop a high-class passen- 
ger service and in keeping with the character of the 
communities through which this line passes, an exten- 
sive system of landscaping and gardening is contem- 
plated. Several sections were sown with experimental 
grasses. Tour sections were also planted with Wisteria 
roses, 1,000 plants having been used for this purpose. 
The station grounds at Birmingham were graded and 
planted with trees, shrubbery and flowers. Through 
Royal Oak a strip, 13 ft. wide, on each side of the 
tracks was reserved outside of the right of way to be 
planted with shrubbery and flowers. 


Future Northbound Tracks Laid 


In the ultimate development of the line, it is ex- 
pected that two of the four tracks will be assigned ex- 
clusively to freight and two to passenger traffic. The 
tracks now in service were so located that they will 
eventually become the northbound tracks. The future 
passenger main was laid with new 100-lb. A. R. A. A- 
section rail, while sawed second-hand rail of the same 
section was used for the freight track. Treated ties 
and tie plates were used throughout, and both tracks 
were ballasted with washed gravel. All track work 
was done by company forces. 

All of the work, except track laying and surfacing, 
was done by contract. The H. W. Nelson Company, 
New York, did the grading. A. Guthrie & Co., Inc., 
St. Paul, Minn., had the contract for all subways and 
viaducts. The R. D. Baker Company, Royal Oak, did 
all paving and sodded the slopes adjacent to the grade- 
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separation structures, and the Walbridge-Adlinger 
Company, Detroit, constructed the Birmingham depot, 
platforms and tunnels. 

The entire project was planned and executed under 
the direction of J. A. Heaman, chief engineer, F. P. 
Sisson, principal assistant engineer, and A. N. Laird, 
bridge engineer. H. D. F. Ingram, field engineer, was 
in charge of all field operations. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

June 25 dropped to 498,799 cars, the lowest fig- 

ure on record for a week not including a holiday. 
This was a decrease of 260,564 cars as compared with 
the corresponding week of last year and of 437,891 
cars as compared with 1930. It was also 19,610 cars 
less than the loading in the previous week, although 
increases as compared with the preceding week were 
shown in the loading of grain and grain products, and 
ore. The principal decrease was in the loading of mis- 
cellaneous freight, which decreased 18,594 cars. The 
summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of 
the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week Ended Saturday, June 25, 1932 





Districts 1932 1931 1930 
NN i cecalle, os whicgchew ihe: o Charan ay wice-a apna 112,963 168,994 209,663 
MN ShiaSpnccnie pine wa niecelteiwaie sas 4 Ae 95,895 147,719 189,705 
NII 6 aac Gakeg dred wdrelno'w.qvaliarice 30,739 48,354 52,625 
MN a chiaicgetn a asiby 06+ 689: dG are! & orem BOL HOH 73,983 108,837 126,603 
a re ee ere 60.303 103,887 145,816 
Central Western ................... 79,715 117,394 137,934 
PENNEY. So ites rnadesnceueee ses 45,201 64,178 74,344 
Total Western Districts............. 185,219 285,459 358,094 
po ee ee 498,799 759,363 936,690 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products............ 27,577 41,869 48,846 
NE NE Fd aca a rae w ath oi hai aw A: pr Riarw sae 14,587 18,776 20,543 
NI 6 cheilatare tA tohicslip verte acai: 4: 4. in ore a 68,247 119,055 137,521 
NNN a Dini aralevara ocavicdi'e atransexing@id arai@) oieiakre 2,916 5,079 9,391 
oe 16,719 30,536 47,947 

ON iets er eg efile, Bang LG, Ayigh Spud, or apn 4,548 30,152 61,034 
SE SS ck ne erat 174,522 216,060 239,544 
ES ae a a at 189,683 297 ,836 371,864 
NR Na 2a: bie aracs. ante Wesarlailg Guages: puke eae 498,799 759,363 936,690 
OS SR ne ee ee 518,409 739,094 920,645 
I TR iy ik cts db atlatacacthianan Siar ms Wr waned 501,760 732,409 926,066 
SE Sere eae ee ene eee 447,387 761,084 935,582 
Et RES. Cae een ea ere 520,962 711,249 860,064 

Cumulative total, 25 weeks........ 13,622,871 18,352,855 22,424,821 


The freight car surplus for the first half of June 
averaged 757,419 cars, including 383,931 box cars, 300,- 
934 coal cars, 31,349 stock cars and 13,349 refrigerator 
cars. 

Car Loading in Canada 

With a slackening of grain loading in the west and a 
drop in lumber loading in the east, and with decreases 
in coal, ore, merchandise and miscellaneous freight, 
total car loadings in Canada for the week ended June 
25 amounted to 39,302 cars, which was a decrease from 
the previous week’s loadings of 5,434 cars or 12 per 
cent. The index number after adjustments for seasonal 
variations dropped from 71.36 for the previous week to 
62.14, a new low for 1932 and also for 1931. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
NIL, (US oh So a Scand hace emcee end Sle 39,302 16,943 
ere eee 44,736 18,065 
NE Ue a dia dos 66% 0% alee hae arene 43,686 17,640 
a ere een 52,044 22,957 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
Tune 25, Sis si aiaeiy'na las 2.04.0 atone 1.038.857 513,412 
SS Sk... See ee 1,208,542 690,358 
DOE Beg, Ti 86866 k ect eeasten teas 1.467.851 890,936 
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Odds and Ends... 


“You Can Sleep” on the Piedmont & Northern 


A complaint that train service is being interfered with by 
the number of intoxicated men who go to sleep on its tracks 
in a Greenville, S. C., suburb has been filed with the city coun- 
cil by the Piedmont & Northern. The railway wants some- 
thing done about it. 


Haven for Eggs 


The railways of this country are not the only ones which 
know how to treat an egg right. The Great Western Railway 
in England transported 1,000,000 eggs by express freight train 
between Truro and Paddington during a 12-month period. 
Of this number, less than 120 were broken or cracked in 
transit. 


Grasshopper Season Opens 


The first of the 1932 grasshopper stories comes from Mani- 
toba, where, we are informed, billions of the pests formed a 
blanket inches deep over twenty miles of railroad line west of 
Deloraine. In accordance with tradition, a passenger train 
was badly delayed in traversing the line. This is a pretty good 
story for the season’s opener and those that come in from 
now on will have to be good if they want to get into the paper. 


A Result of the Heavier-Loading Campaign? 


According to an official of the Chamberlain Bean Company 
of Port Huron, Mich., a carload of split peas recently delivered 
in Boston by the Boston & Maine contained sufficient split peas 
to make 2,500,000 bowls of soup, a quantity sufficient to fill 25 
tank cars. Furthermore, the 125,000 Ib. of peas in the car 
contained 30,750 Ib. of protein, 77,700 lb. of carbohydrates, 1,250 
lb. of fat, 201,000,000 calories and 8 different kinds of minerals. 
All together, this makes a pretty good carload, one which the 
Car Service Division may want to hold up as a model. 


Propeller for Atterbury 


An airplane propeller, taken from the center motor of the 
“City of Columbus,” flagship of the Transcontinental Air 
Transport fleet of planes which inaugurated the first coast- 
to-coast rail-air service on July 8, 1929, was presented to 
General W. W. Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania, on 
June 28. The presentation was made by Richard W. Robbins, 
president of Transcontinental & Western Air, the company 
into which Transcontinental Air Transport was merged. The 
propeller was presented to General Atterbury on behalf of the 
directors, officers and employees of the air line. According 
to a plaque which was also presented to General Atterbury, 
the propeller had had 2,520 hr. and 44 min. of service in the 
air, had traveled 277,281 miles and had revolved no less than 
264,677,000 times. 


Two Spikes Accounted For 

Thanks to E. C. Schmidt, director of news service of the 
Union Pacific System, we now know what has become of two 
of the “gold spikes” which aroused our curiosity a few weeks 
ago. According to Mr. Schmidt, there have been two spike- 
driving ceremonies 6n the Union Pacific. One occurred when 
the line was completed at Promontory, Utah, on May 10, 1869, 
to join the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific. The gold 
spike used in that ceremony is now among the treasured relics 
at Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal. The second 
Union Pacific spike-driving ceremony took place on September 
17, 1930, when work was started on the construction of the 
branch line to the Hoover Dam. This branch leaves the main 
line a few miles from Las Vegas, Nev. The spike, made of 
native Nevada silver, was driven by Secretary of the Interior 
Ray Lyman Wilbur. The beginning of the construction of the 
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branch line also marked the commencement of work on the 
Hoover Dam project, which is the biggest piece of « 
tion work of its kind in history. The silver spike used in 
this ceremony is now in the office of Secretary Wilbur in 
Washington. 


onstruc- 


Back in Harness 


A familiar name has gone back on a certain Canadian Pacific 
callboard. It is that of Peter Heenan, formerly Canadian 
minister of labor, who first took his place on the right side 
of a Canadian Pacific locomotive 30 years ago. 

“It’s my trade and it’s a good one,” said Mr. Heenan, an- 
nouncing his intention to return to railroading. “I came from 
overalls and I have always kept it in mind that one day I must 
go back to them. The fact that a man has been a cabinet 
member is no reason why he should expect to be babied through 


life. Maybe it looks strange for a man who has held a high 
place in the government to put on overalls sut I know lots 
of men in overalls today who would have done better than 


1 had they been given the opportunity.” 


Oldest and Youngest Veterans 


The oldest and youngest members of the Veterans’ . 
tion of the Northern Pacific were photographed on June 
at the annual meeting of the association in Minneapolis, Min 
They are J. M. Hannaford, former president of the railway 
company, age 81, who joined the association when it was organ- 
ized in 1924, and J. M. Mcllrath, age 44, who just has become 
eligible for membership. The eligibility rule provides that, to 
join, the applicant must have had 30 years of continuous sery- 
ice. Mr. Hannaford entered the service of the railway com- 
pany as chief clerk in the general freight and passenger office 
at Brainerd, Minn., in 1872. Mr. Mclirath, who now is assist- 
ant chief clerk in the president’s office, began his services with 
the company as an office boy at the age of 14. 


The 


Northern Pacific’s Oldest and Youngest Veterans, }. M. 
Hannaford (right) and J. M. Melirath 
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of “Fair Return” Clause 


Automotive and waterway speakers 
continue misleading statements 
alleging ‘‘guarantee’”’ 


No section of the interstate commerce 
act is so much discussed and so little un- 
derstood as section 15a said James J. 
Donohue, general claims attorney of the 
Louisville & Nashville, in a recent address 
before the Exchange Club of Louisville, 
Ky. Pointing out how the railways have, 
since the passage of the transportation 
act of 1920, failed by more than three 
billion dollars to earn the “fair” return 
contemplated therein, Mr. Donohue de- 
clared that “people who ought to know 
better are still insisting that section 15a 
guarantees to railroads six per cent on 
the value of their property. 

“That statement,” he continued, “was 
made within the last few weeks by two 
men brought to Washington to testify 
before the Senate committee considering 
Senate Bill 175, which contemplates the 
issuance of $500,000,000 of bonds, the 
money to be expended over the next few 
years in the early completion of the river- 
and-harbor-improvement plan. It was 
made by Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, a 
short time ago, at a Pittsburgh dinner. I 
heard it made myself at the Kentucky 
Hotel, in February, by Pierre Schon, the 
general sales engineer for a great motor 
truck company. It was on the faith of 
Section 15a that the railroads borrowed, 
and people with money to invest lent, 
$7,500,000,000 between 1921 and 1931, that 
money being used in the rehabilitation of 
railroad property after the ravages of 
Federal control. Had the railroads been 
permitted to earn a fair return, as the law 
provided, there would be a different story 
to tell in the industrial world today; the 
railroads, one after another, would not be 
knocking at the door of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, asking for 
loans, protected by abundant security, 
with which to meet their interest and 
bond maturities; the number of railroad 
employees would not have dropped from 
1,750,000 to a little over 1,000,000, and 
manufacturers of railroad materials and 
supplies would not now be in the slough 
of financial despond. 

“Our citizens generally, now that they 
are face to face with a tax bill almost 
confiscatory, are railing against govern- 
mental extravagance in all departments, 
the construction of unneeded public build- 
ings throughout the land, the increase in 
Federal expenditures for major depart- 
ments, commissions, bureaus, etc., from 
$1,964,000,000 in 1927, to $3,195,000,000 in 


1931—or 63 per cent, and are deploring 


the fact that one out of every eleven per- 
sons gainfully employed in this country is 
on the pay roll of the federal, state, or 
local government, and that federal em- 
ployees have increased more than six 
thousand in the last year. The railroads 
however, since 1907, for selfish reasons, 
if you will, but also as good citizens and 
because they were unwilling to have Con- 
gress spend their money to furnish a 
right-of-way for their competitors, have 
protested the wanton wastefulness in riv- 
er and harbor improvements. They have 
consistently opposed, as a most pernicious 
form of ‘pork-barrel’ legislation, the inland 
waterways policy of the federal govern- 
ment, a policy that has already cost tax- 
payers $770,000,000, is costing $60,000,- 
000 each year for channel maintenance, 
and contemplates, if and when Senate Bill 
175 is enacted into law, a further expend- 
iture of half a billion dollars on the 
same account, over the next few years. 
Is it any wonder that a difficulty is found 
in balancing the federal budget. And to 
what end is this expenditure of federal 
funds? In order that a comparatively 
few shippers, principally owners of river- 
bank industries, and corporations finan- 
cially able to own and operate their own 
water craft, may have the benefit of cheap 
water rates at the expense of all the peo- 
ple. 

“The railroads for years have been pro- 
testing against the waste involved in 
carrying out the provisions of the valua- 
tion act, passed 17 years ago at the be- 
hest of Senator LaFollette, who insisted 
that the physical property of the rail- 
roads could be valued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in three years; 
that this work would not cost more than 
$3,000,000, and that such a_ valuation 
would develop that there was much ‘water’ 
in railroad securities. That law has al- 
ready cost the Government $45,000,000 and 
the railroads $100,000,000, the work is far 
from complete, and the apprupriation bill 
now being debated in Congress carries an 
item of $3,000,000, covering the cost over 
the next fiscal year. But the work has 
proceeded far enough to show that the 
value of railroad property exceeds the 
par value of railroad stock and bonds out- 
standing, by more than a billion dollars. 
In that way is the ‘water’ theory exploded 
but at enormous cost to both the govern- 
ment and the railroads.” 


Pullman Employees in Mexico Strike 


A strike of Pullman employees in 
Mexico which started on June 30, was 
ended on July 2, when employees agreed 
to return to work and submit all con- 
troversies to the Board of Arbitration 
and Conciliation. The strike followed a 
refusal of the union to accept reduction 
in personnel. 
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Holiday Excursions 
Were Well Patronized 


Regular week-end rates and other 
fare concessions bring 
good business 


Independence Day excursions operated 
by railroads during the period from June 
30 to July 4, were unusually well patron- 
ized. The outstanding feature of the ex- 
cursion patronage this year was a change 
in the character of people taking advan- 
tage of the low rates. These rates in 
western territory amounted to about onc 
cent a mile for coaches and about 60 per 
cent of the one-way fare for sleeping 
cars, and were in effect between all points 
on the various systems. The Illinois Cen- 
tral carried 716 passengers at the rate of 
$5 in a special train which left Memphis, 
Tenn., on July 2 and which returned from 
Chicago on July 4. A special train from 
Chicago to points in the South carried 
460 passengers. Three other excursions 
out of Memphis carried a total of 590 
persons, of which 224 were destined to 
St. Louis, Mo.,'108 to Gulfport, Miss., and 
258 to New Orleans, La. Additional pas- 
sengers were handled on regular trains. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific experienced a movement heavier 
than that of last year between Chicago 
and such points as Milwaukee, the Twin 
Cities and Omaha. While a large portion 
of the business was handled on regular 
trains, it was necessary to use 100 addi- 
tional cars. Because of the arrangement 
of schedules and the fact that business 
into and out of Chicago was the same, 
many of the trains were able to make four 
round trips during the holidays. Some 
regular trains were operated in two sec- 
tions. 

The Chicago & North Western oper- 
ated its Fishermans Special to points in 
Wisconsin out of Chicago in four sec- 
tions on July 1, while on the same day 
five other trains were operated out of 
Chicago in two sections. On the follow- 
ing day the Fishermans Special was op- 
erated in two sections, while a train to 
Green Bay, Wis., was operated in three 
sections. The Columbine, from Chicago 
to Denver, was operated in two sections 
on July 2, while additional equipment was 
required on the Overland Limited, the 
Rochester-Minnesota Special, the Duluth- 
Superior Limited and the Victory. On 
Saturday and Monday, over 8,200 passen- 
gers were handled to the races at Arling- 
ton, Ill. 

In eastern territory the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western, while it experienced 
a falling off in long-haul excursion busi- 
ness as compared with other years, found 
its short one-day excursions from New 
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York to such resorts as Delaware Water 
Gap, Pa., and Lake Hopatcong, N. J., well 
patronized. Despite the unfavorable 
weather more than 400 persons took ad- 
vantage of July 4 round-trip excursion 
rates of $1 to Lake Hopatcong and $2 to 
Delaware Water Gap. Also, this road 
carried more than the usual number of 
passengers on week-end trips to Pocono 
Mountain resorts. 

The Lehigh Valley noted some drop as 
compared with other years in its Niagara 
Falls excursion business but regarded the 
results as satisfactory on the whole. This 
road’s one-day excursion from New York 
to the coal regions on July 3 was patron- 
ized by 600 persons. The Baltimore & 
Ohio carried 700 passengers from New 
York to Washington, D. C., on July 4 
under a round-trip excursion -rate of 
$3.50. Its long-distance excursions from 
New York, to Cincinnati, Toledo and Ak- 
ron, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich., were also 
well patronized. 

The Central of New Jersey, serving At- 
lantic City, N. J., and other North Jersey 
resorts, found week-end travel very heavy 
with passengers taking advantage of the 
week-end round-trip rates of 45 per cent 
less than the regular fares. Also, one- 
day excursions between New York and 
Atlantic City at a $2 round-trip rate were 
well patronized, two trains being operated 
on July 3 and two on the holiday. To 
North Jersey resorts both the all-rail and 
the Sandy Hook steamer routes attracted 
large crowds on both the week-end fare 
basis and the one-day excursions operated 
on July 3 at $1. Extra trains were neces- 
sary on July 4 to handle the crowds re- 
turning to New York and Newark. 

While the revenue of the New York 
Central from holiday passenger traffic was 
approximately 20 per cent under that of 
previous years this road nevertheless re- 
gards the results as satisfactory in view 
of current economic conditions. The 
N. Y. C. operated 394 extra cars to han- 
dle the business. 

During the holiday period the Pennsyl- 
vania operated excursions from New York 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., to Atlantic City, N. J., 
to Point Pleasant, N. J., and to Baltimore, 
Md., and Washington, D. C. All of these 
were successful. The New York-Pitts- 
burgh excursion, with its $6 round-trip 
rate, attracted three train loads of pas- 
sengers. The one-day excursions to At- 
lantic City were operated on a $2 round- 
trip rate and the Washington excursion 


for $3.50. 
Net for Five Months 1.11 Per Cent 


Class I railroads for the first five 
months of 1932 had a net railway oper- 
ating income of $99,495,673, which was at 
the annual rate of return of 1.11 per 
cent on their property investment, ac- 
cording to reports compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics. In the first 
five months of 1931, their net was $189,- 
886,370, or 2.12 per cent. 

Operating revenues for the first five 
months totaled $1,355,204,742, compared 
with $1,817,752,767 for the same period in 
1931, or a decrease of 25.4 per cent. Op- 
erating expenses amounted to $1,081,276,- 
419, a decrease of 24.7 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the five months 
paid $124,941,176 in taxes, compared with 
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$136,284,144 for the same period in 1931, 
a decrease of 8.3 per cent. For May 
alone, the tax bill amounted to $25,057,714, 
a decrease of $2,561,306. 

Sixty-five Class I railroads operated at 
a loss in the first five months of 1932, of 
which 21 were in the Eastern district, 13 
in the Southern and 31 in the Western 
District. 

Class I railroads ‘for May had a net 
of $11,950,652, which, for that month, 
was at the rate of .59 per cent. In May, 
1931, their net was $41,699,649, or 2.05 per 
cent. Operating revenues for May 
amounted to $254,741,235, compared with 
$369,035,767 in May, 1931, a decrease of 
31 per cent. Operating expenses totaled 
$207,392,948, a decrease of 28 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district 
for five months had a net of $81,200,147, 
at the rate of 1.80 per cent. For the 
same period in 1931, their net was $111,- 
020,821, or 2.47 per cent. Operating rev- 
enues in the Eastern district for five 
months amounted to $707,642,840, a de- 
crease of 23 per cent, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $542,176,063, a decrease of 
24.5 per cent. Class I railroads in the 
Eastern district for May had a net of 
$13,003,300, compared with $24,564,799 
in May, 1931. 

Class I railroads in the Southern dis- 
trict for five months had a net of $9,066,- 
563 at the rate of 0.64 per cent. For the 
same period in 1931, their net amounted 
to $22,291,060, at the rate of 1.57 per 
cent. Operating revenues in the South- 
ern district for five months amounted to 
$171,287,434, a decrease of 28.2 per cent, 
while operating expenses totaled $142,- 
121,290, a decrease of 26 per cent. Class 
I railroads in the Southern district for 





“The job of the Commission and 
its very formidable staff of experts 
through all those years had been 
the policing of the railroads in 
respect to the multitudinous pro- 
hibitions and restrictions of the 
law,—all in the interest of the 
shipper. When the new mandate 
was placed in the law in 1920, to the 
effect that thenceforth the Com- 
mission should protect the rail- 
roads also, the policeman was made 
the judge and, to an extent, a con- 
tradictory and divided responsibility 
was imposed upon him. It may well 
be that the supervisory body has 
not yet adjusted itself perfectly to 
this new and dual relationship and 
that it will take more time for the 
old psychology and tendencies to 
wear away. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that if any scheme of rate- 
making is to succeed, the Commis- 
sion in its functioning must ulti- 
mately bring these two ideas into 
approximate balance. The inher- 
ent difficulty in the situation, of 
course, is that while the Commis- 
sion can police the railroads, it lacks 
a similar power over the shippers.” 
—Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, in an address before the 


Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 
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May had a deficit of $264,686, compared 
with a net of $4,391,073 in May, 1931. 
Class I railroads in the Western dis- 
trict for five months had a net of $9,228,- 
963, at the rate of 0.31 per cent. For 
the same five months in 1931, they had a 
net of $56,574,489, at the rate of 1.86 per 
cent. - Operating revenues in the West- 
ern district for the five months amounted 
to $476,274,468, a decrease of 27.8 per 
cent, while operating expenses totaled 
$396,978,436, a decrease of 24.5 per cent. 
For the month of May alone Class I rail- 
roads in the Western district had a de- 
ficit of $787,962. The net of the same 
roads in May, 1931, totaled $12,743,777. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of May 
Per Cent 
1932 1931 Decline 
Total operat- 
ing reve- 
nues .... $254,741,235 
Total operat- 
ing ex- 
penses .. 207,392,948 
TORO c65s 25,057,714 
Net railway 
operating 
income 
Operating ra- 
tio — per 
cent ..... 81.41 78.06 
Rate of re- 
turn on 
property 
investm’t 0.59% 2.05% 
Five months ended May 31 
Total operat- 
ing reve- 
nues ....$1,355,204,742 $1,817,752,767 25.4 
Total operat- 
ing ex- 
penses .. 1,081,276,419 1,436,596,929 24 
124,941,176 136,284,144 S08 
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I.C.C. Investigation Asked 


An investigation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by a committee of the 
House of Representatives was proposed 
in a resolution introduced in the House 
on July 6 by Representative Celler, of 
New York. Among other things, the 
committee would be directed to “deter- 
mine whether or not the interference with 
the actions of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been unduly obstructive 
and not for the best interests of the 
country.” 


U. S. Sues to Recapture 


A suit to recover from the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac, under the re- 
capture clause of the interstate commerce 
act, the sum of $891,696, representing half 
its excess income above 6 per cent for 
1922 and 1923, as found by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, after allowing for 
payments on account, was instituted by the 
Department of Justice in the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia on 
July 5. The company had ignored the 
commission’s order and the commission 
had requested the Comptroller General of 
the United States to withhold the amount 
from payments from the government to 
the railroad for mail and other transpor- 
tation. The railroad sought 
fully to enjoin the Comptroller Genere! 
but the commission and the Department 


unsuccess- 
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of Justice have finally decided to institute 
litigation which may settle some of the 
controversial points involved in its valu- 
ation methods. Previous litigation along 
this line has been instituted by the rail- 
roads to enjoin the enforcement of recap- 
ture orders and so far has elicited only 
one final decision, in the St. Louis & 
O’Fallon case. 


R.A.O.A. Convention 


The annual convention of the Railway 
Accounting Officers Association will be 
held at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., 
August 2 to 4, 


Senate Committee to Continue Inves- 
tigation of Alaska Railroad 


The Senate on June 30 adopted a reso- 
lution continuing until December 4, 1933, 
the authority of a special committee of 
Senators authorized by a resolution of 
January 16, 1931, to investigate the oper- 
ations, economic situation, and prospects 
of the Alaska Railroad. 


Freight Train Derailed at Castle Rock 


Three men were killed on June 28, 
when a freight train of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe on which they were 
“beating their way” was derailed near 
Castle Rock, Colo. A small bridge over 
an arroyo gave way just as the loco- 
motive passed over it, the bridge having 
been weakened by heavy rains. The 
locomotive and several freight cars 
were derailed. 


Investigation of Absorption of 
Trucking Charges 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an amended order including 
tariffs filed by the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific in an investigation it had or- 
dered of the lawfulness and propriety of 
tariffs filed by the St. Louis Southwestern 
and the Missouri Pacific providing for the 
absorption of drayage and_ trucking 
charges on certain classes of shipments in 
Arkansas and Missouri. 


Katy Week-End Rates Bring Results 


Week-end excursions operated by the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas at a rate of a 
fare and one-third for the round trip 
were particularly successful on the week- 
ends of June 12 and 25. On June 12 
more than 1,000 excursionists were 
carried into St. Louis and Kansas City 
from various points along the lines, 
while on the week-end of June 25, 3,000 
passengers were carried between various 
points in Texas. On the same day, 750 
excursionists were handled from St. 
Louis and Kansas City to local points. 


Western Lines May Create “Umpire” 


The railways of Western territory have 
under consideration the adoption of a 
plan to elect an officer representing all 
of them who would serve as an arbitrator 
or umpire to pass upon controversies aris- 
ing from questions of competition in serv- 
ice, rate-making and so on. If the pro- 
posed office is created, selection of the 
man to fill it will be made by the execu- 
tive committee of the Western Association 
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of Railway Executives. Published reports 
that the position has been definitely of- 
fered to anybody are incorrect. 


Annual Meeting of Fire Protection 
Association 


The annual meeting of the Railway 
Fire Protection Association, to be held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, will be confined to 
two days, October 18 and 19, to conserve 
time and expense. The first day of the 
meeting will be devoted to a discussion 
of immediate problems and_ solutions, 
while the second day will be taken up 
with reports from the standing commit- 
tees. The Hand Book committee will 
make a report and will probably request 
decision as to whether to reprint, at this 
time, the revised hand book. 


' Wage Statistics 


Class I railways have reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a total 
of 1,086,662 employees as of the middle 
of April, a reduction of 9,844 as compared 
with the number in March. The total 
compensation was $132,704,019. Compared 
with the returns for the corresponding 
month of last year, the summary for April 
shows a decrease in the number of em- 
ployees of 244,476, or 18.37 per cent. The 
total compensation shows a decrease of 
$54,615,030, or 29.16 per cent. In the 
maintenance of way and structures group 
the number employed was 9,248 greater 
than in March but other groups showed 
decreases. 


Northern Pacific Features Rail-Motor 
Travel 


The Northern Pacific is offering a 150- 
mile motor trip through the mountains in 
conjunction with transcontinental travel. 
Under the arrangements available to 
transcontinental travelers, persons travel- 
ing west may detrain at Helena, Mont., 
where motor cars will take them on a 
two-day motor trip to Seven-Up ranch, 
E-Bar-L ranch and to Missoula, where 
the train journey westbound is resumed. 
Eastbound passengers can make the side 
trip in the reverse direction, leaving the 
North Coast Limited at Missoula and 
resuming the train journey at Helena. 
Seven-Up ranch is located 50 miles from 
Helena and E-Bar-L ranch is 40 miles 
northeast of Missoula. 


N. Y. Railroad Club Outing 
Attended by 430 


The annual outing of the New York 
Railroad Club was held on June 29 at 
the Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y., with 430 members and _ their 
guests in attendance. 

In the annual golf tournament, open 
to members and guests, the third an- 
nual open team championship for rail- 
road and railroad supply companies was 
won by the Johns-Manville Corporation. 
The other golfing events included driv- 
ing and putting contests for those who 
played in the golf tournament; also, 
similar contests for non-golfers. The in- 
terest this year was also very pro- 
nounced in the field games. 

In the evening dinner was served at 
the Westchester Country Club, during 


July 9, 1932 


which time, following the address of 
George LeBoutillier, president of the 
New York Railroad Club, prizes were 
awarded to the successful contestants in 
the golf and other events. The com- 
mittees were in charge of J. S. Doyle, 
general chairman, R. P. Townsend, as- 
sistant general chairman and R. F. 
O’Leary, field chairman. 


Y. M. C. A. Summer Institute 


An intensive International Summer In- 
stitute of the Transportation Department 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
will be held at Silver Bay, Lake George, 
N. Y., beginning Friday evening, July 22, 
and extending through July 29. Chang- 
ing railway conditions are challenging the 
movement with difficult problems and 
heavy responsibilities. A morning, after- 
noon and evening session will be held 
each day and thorough consideration will 
be given to the trends and outlook of the 
railway industry; also of ways and means 
of successfully meeting the increased de- 
mands upon the Y. M. C. A., as well 
as the responsibility for extending 
Y. M. C. A. services into other fields of 
transport, including bus, taxicab and avia- 
tion. Consideration will also be given to 
plans for an international railroad con- 
ference. 


Another Reason For Abandoning A 
Railroad Branch 


Destruction of the distillery business 
on the Kentucky Highlands as the result 
of the adoption of the eighteenth amend- 
ment is mentioned, in addition to the de- 
velopment of motor transportation, among 
other reasons for the abandonment by 
the Louisville & Nashville of its Louis- 
ville & Atlantic branch, from Cliffside to 
Irvine, Ky., about 77 miles, in a proposed 
report by Examiner O. D. Weed, of the 
Interstate ‘Commerce Commission, rec- 
ommending that the commission author- 
ize the abandonment. The report finds 
that the traffic on the line is insufficient 
to support it and that the inconvenience 
which some of the communities may 
suffer will not be sufficient to counter- 
balance the applicant’s loss from _ its 
operation; also that with the existing 
highways and the motor equipment avail- 
able, “it is apparent that they will not 
lack efficient transportation facilities.” 
In 1914, according to the report, the dis- 
tillery business brought a tonnage of 
32,500 tons and produced revenues oi 
$87,187 ‘for the line. 


1.C.C. Appropriations 

The independent offices appropriation 
bill, under which the appropriations for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the fiscal year just begun were reduced to 
$7,148,560 as compared with $9,412,473 ior 
the fiscal year 1932, was signed by the 
President on July 1, but the exact effect 
of the reductions on the commission’s ac- 
tivities has not yet been ascertained be- 
cause of conflicting interpretations as to 
the effect of the furlough and other pro- 
visions in the economy bill, which also 
became a law, under which most federal 
employees will be furloughed for a month 
without pay and additional furloughs may 
be required to enable government depart- 
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ments to keep within their appropriations. 
The law says that the savings effected by 
the furloughs shall be impounded and re- 
turned to the Treasury, but there are also 
several other provisions in the bill on 
which a ruling has been asked of the 


Comptroller General. The first impres- 
sion of administrative officers in many of 
the government departments seemed to be 
that the reductions in appropriations 
would have to be effected by furloughing 
employees for an extended period rather 
than dismissing many of them, and pos- 
sibly by operating only five days a week. 
The Bureau of Accounts of the commis- 
sion was especially hard hit by having its 
appropriation reduced 54 per cent. The 
salaries of the commissioners were re- 
duced to $10,000 a year. 


1.C.C. Rejects Rotation Plan 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is understood to have voted 8 to 3 some 
time ago against a proposal made by 
Chairman C. R. Porter that it rotate mem- 
bership on its Division 4, which handles 
financial matters and loans from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, in order 
to allow other members of the commis- 
sion to become familiar with this class 
of work. Division 4 has been composed 
for some time of Commissioners Meyer, 
Eastman and Mahaffie, but Commissioner 
Brainerd was added to it for the purpose 
of passing on loan applications. Because 
of the importance of the matters it has 
been handling (although some of the 
larger cases are handled by the full com- 
mission) and the fact that they are of the 
kind that attract publicity as being done 
in the name of the commission, there has 
been some tendency to refer to the divi- 
sion as a “super-commission” and three 
of the other commissioners have felt that 
it would be well for some of the others 
to have an opportunity to gain some of 
the experience in financial matters. 


Railway Labor Organizations Urge 
Loans for Unemployed 


Bills to carry out the plan recommended 
by the Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation at a recent meeting in Cleveland 
ior the creation of the United States 
Exchange Corporation to make govern- 
ment loans to unemployed heads of 
households were introduced in Congress 
on July 2 by Senator Costigan, of Colo., 
as S, 4947, and Representative La Guardia, 
of New York, as H.R. 12,885. The cor- 
poration would be formed on the lines 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, with $500,000,000 initial capital and 
with authority to issue notes, debentures, 
and bonds to the amount of not more than 
five times its capital. The plan provides 
for the extension through local agencies 
of credits to cover six months’ necessary 
purchases in amounts not exceeding $300 
for an individual plus $100 for each de- 
pendant but not exceeding $500 for each 
household head, on notes providing for 
repayment on or before ten years after 
date, with interest at one per cent for 
the first year, increasing one per cent 
each year. It is also proposed that the 


corporation be authorized to make loans 
to railroads and other essential enter- 
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prises in order to finance deferred main- 
tenance. 

Donald R. Richberg, counsel for the 
Kailway Labor Executives’ Association, 
was given a hearing to advocate passage 
of the bill before a sub-committee of the 
Senate manufactures committee. 


Pennsylvania. to Operate Conducted 
All-Expense Tours 


Personally-conducted, all-expense tours 
to a number of the principal resort centers 
of the country will be operated by the 
Pennsylvania during July and August, at 
a cost to the patron which the announce- 
ment states is lower than has ever before 
been known on Eastern railroads. Each 
of the trips has been carefully planned 
by the railroad’s passenger traffic depart- 
ment with a view to keeping the price 
within the bounds of the present-day 
vacation budget. 

Included in these Pennsylvania tours 
are four 8-day trips to Colorado, three 
in July and one in August, visiting Colo- 
rado Springs and Denver, with an auto- 
mobile trip into Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park. The railroad will also oper- 
ate five 9- and 10-day tours, three in July 
and two in August, to eastern Canada, 
visiting Niagara Falls, the Thousand 
Islands, Montreal, Quebec and the Sague- 
nay river, with return routes’ either 
through the Green mountains or by way 
of Lake Champlain and the Hudson 
river. New England trips of 5, 6 and 7 
days’ duration, at unusually low rates, 
will leave every Sunday during the sum- 
mer from principal points in the eastern 
part of Pennsylvania Railroad territory; 
while Great Lakes cruises, featured by 
stops at Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Mackinac Island and Duluth, will 
be offered at frequent intervals. 


National Chamber Appoints New 
Committee on Railroads 


The newly appointed Special Committee 
on Railroads of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States met at Wash- 
ington on July 1. Measures for over- 
coming present difficulties and placing 
railroad credit on a sound basis for the 
future were considered, including needed 
changes in the interstate commerce act 
in regard to rate-riaking, valuations and 
other provisions affecting railroad oper- 
ation and finance. The committee took 
steps to prepare its report during the 
summer for submission to the board of 
directors early in the fall. Judge F. C. 
Dillard of Sherman, Tex., is chairman 
of the committee. Other members are: 

C. E. Bockus, president, Clinchfield 
Coal Company, New York; E. George 
Butler, secretary-treasurer, John G. But- 
ler Company, Savannah; J. S. Crutch- 
field, president, American Fruit Growers, 
Pittsburgh; Pierpont V. Davis, vice- 
president, The National City Company, 
New York; Carl P. Dennett, president, 
General Capital Corporation, Boston; 
Thomas H. Hanrahan, president, Buffalo 
Freight Terminal Warehouse Company, 
Buffalo; Emory R. Johnson, dean, Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; 
E. B. Ober, president, Motor Power 
Equipment Company, St. Paul; W. L. 
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Petrikin, chairman of the board, The 
Great Western Sugar Company, Denver; 
H. A. Scandrett, president, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Chicago; 
Harry A. Wheeler, president, Railway 
Business Association, Chicago; R. B. 
White, president, Central of New Jersey, 
New York City. 


Railroads Ask Opportunity to Compete 
With Trucks 


Traffic officers of the eastern roads 
have filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a petition asking for a re- 
hearing on its recent decision finding 
not justified their proposal to reduce the 
ratings in the Official Classification on 
certain food products packed in glass 
containers to the same basis as_ that 
provided ‘for the same foods in tin con- 
tainers as involving an unwarranted in- 
vasion of their managerial discretion. 
“Most of the packers already ship more 
tonnage by truck than by rail,” the peti- 
tion says. “The trucks make no dis- 
tinction between glass containers and the 
metal containers and the trucks are get- 
ting the business. On this fact alone, it 
must again be clear that sound policy 
should require the carriers to adjust their 
classification rating so as to meet this 
competition. Again, it cannot be said 
that the carriers have abused their dis- 
cretion in conforming their own situ- 
ation to that of their competitors.” The 
commission had previously held that the 
ratings on glass-packed foods should not 
exceed those in tin by more than one 
numbered class and the railroads under- 
took to establish the prescribed relation- 
ship by increasing the ratings for tin- 
packed foods and reducing those for 
glass-packed foods. This was approved 
by the commission after a suspension 
proceeding, but by schedules filed to be- 
come effective February 4, 1931, the car- 
riers proposed the reduction on glass 
packages. This was suspended and the 
decision finding it not justified was issued 
May 26 this year. 


Loans By Railroad Credit Corporation 


Loans either actually made or author- 
ized by The Railroad Credit Corporation 
to railroads to meet their fixed interest. 
obligations totaled $29,589,563 on July 1, 
according to the monthly report filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Of that amount, $15,938,690 repre- 
sents loans actually made, leaving a bal- 
ance of $13,650,873 to which the corpora- 
tion is committed. 

Collection of rate increases under Ex 
Parte 103, according to the report, to- 
taled $20,783,249 in the first four months 
this year, the increase having become ef- 
fective on January 4. The amount de- 
rived from the increase amounted to $5,- 
516,655 in April. The railroads, by the 
terms of the plan under which the fund 
is administered, have forty days after 
the end of each month in which to file 
with the corporation the amount re- 
ceived from rate increases during that 
month and they are allowed ten days in 
which to turn the funds so derived over 
to the corporation. 

In a letter transmitting a copy of the 
monthly report to the chief executives 


of the various railroads, E. G. Buckland, 
president of The Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration, said that the cooperative spirit 
existing among the railroads in their 
dealings with The Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration is a manifestation of the will- 
ingness and readiness of the carriers to 
assist in the amelioration of the financial 
conditions. 


Carloading Estimate for Third Quarter 

Shippers of this country, through esti- 
mates submitted to the Shippers’ Re- 
gional Advisory Boards, anticipate that 
carload shipments of the 29 principal 
commodities in the third quarter of 1932, 
(the months of July, August and Sep- 
tember), will be 21.1 per cent under the 
actual loadings for the same period in 
1931. Revenue freight carloadings are at 
present running 30 per cent under last 
year. 

For the third quarter, all boards esti- 
mate a decrease in traffic compared with 
the same quarter of 1931, the percent- 
ages of decrease ranging from 8.8 in the 
Southwest district to 35.0 per cent in the 
Great Lakes district. 

Of the 29 commodities for which load- 
ings are forecast, it is estimated that 3 
will show increases over last year’s third 
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quarter. These are cotton, citrus fruits 
and potatoes. The other 26 commodities 
show anticipated decreases, ranging 
from 3.6 per cent on chemicals and ex- 
plosives to 70.1 for ore and concentrates. 
A decrease of 20.0 per cent in coal ship- 
ments is forecast, while petroleum and 
petroleum products are expected to de- 
crease 6.3 per cent. Eliminating coal 
and ore from the comparison, the re- 
maining 27 commodities show an ex- 
pected decrease of 15.8 per cent. 


Net Deficit Four Months $76,489,492 


Class I railways of the United States 
in the first four months of this year had 
a net deficit of $76,489,492, after pay- 
ment of rentals and interest, according 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s monthly statement of selected in- 
come and balance-sheet items. For 
April alone the net deficit was $20,682,- 
727. For four months of last year the 
roads had a net income of $959,610. This 
year they had a net railway operating 
income of $87,984,882 but deductions 
amounted to $229,452,661. Dividends 
declared, from income and surplus, in 
the four months, amounted to $24,249,- 
326, as compared with $71,980,103 in the 
corresponding period of last year. 


SELECTED INCOME AND ek SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 
N THE UNITED STATES 
Compiled from 160 reports rae. on ey —_ steam railways, including 17 switching 


and terminal comp 
TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS)? 


For the month of April 
hearst elite 


For the four months of 





—— Tc —— 

1932 1931 Income Items 1932 1931 
$20,711,926 $39,775,727 1, Net railway operating income........ $87,984,882 $148,671,815 
16,416, 506 20,462,790 » RR a ere 64,978,287 80,579,758 
37,128,432 60,238,517 3. Tn TR. cic ewe vssckeees 152,963,169 229,251,573 
11,129,545 11,059,354 4. Rent for leased roads.............. 43,623,688 43,555,772 
44,489,265 44,374,222 5. Interest deductions ................ 177,386,807 176,335,683 
2,192,349 2,181,936 G. Citar GOGGCORS onc ccc cece dees’ 8,442,166 8,400,508 
57,811,159 57,615,512 > A Total Geductions . oo. cicccscccess 229,452,661 228,291,963 

4 20,682,727 2,623,005 ee ee re d 76,489,492 959,610 
9. Dividend declarations (from income 
a and surplus): 
589,203 2,578,873 9-01. On common stock.......... 18,686,192 56,594,077 
808,481 2,054,552 9-02. On preferred stock.......... 5,563,134 15,386,026 


Balance-Sheet Items 


Balance at end of April 





: —— 
Selected Asset Items 1932 1931 


10. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., 


other than those of affiliated com- 




















TR RR eee eee eee oe $778,348,668 $840,490,647 
I lace te tiara ae a as AN fais Sts ag lw Wa hb oa tae gla pom On le 287,039,243 398,250,348 
MINNIE 0 «sc so. levitra o pide a ew Oabiele pele oe sees 45,881,376 55,438,960 
a ws a as ek we overs Ma uh bm era ew areitalmurele'e 26,815,692 116,000,114 
eee i 6 hws wt igieier aide w.0'w MAN ow eae aia ee™ ee 36,098,402 110,494,582 
NN ORE ee 21,103,095 10,629,832 
16. Traffic and car-service balances receivable...............2--00005: 52,368,279 70,091,162 
17. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors............-.--. 38,738,471 50,771,721 
18. Miscellaneous. accounts receivable. .......ccccccccccccs cc ccscccces 153,101,845 171,422,102 
19. Materials and —— AE Se a eee Sen eee 366,563,943 432,103,822 
20. Interest and dividends receivable... .......2 ccc cccecceeccecsceces »567,829 37,616,580 
ee ee ee eee ee ON 3,978,815 4,780,032 
eg Sha dale lags bide @ awa CVaknn once oee eben 5,683,038 8,636,384 
23. Betal current ansets Citema 11 90. BB )ioiocccccccsccscasscesecs $1,073,940,028 $1,466,235,639 

Selected Liability Items 
24. Funded debt maturing within six months*..................2-0005 $104,737 ,666 $151,523,930 
ek so baw eksatad ve scecwa cans asenxekess 279,097,621 142,199,209 
26. Traffic and car-service balances payable..........:.......0200:- 66,234,977 90,315,198 
27. Audited accounts and wages payable............ccccccccccccscecs 220,594,848 300,715,928 
28. Miscellaneous accounts © econ See ia alone Wane a eae alate a 71,504,570 69,502,793 
ae 2 Stans aS afew esse. cd tle eaete ane eases 157,080,766 4 171,007,860 
el I I on kc ns bo seeie sed naieee See me eee aw aie 7,853,595 18,713,365 
ie Se I I I og onic cone vavanvdinesecesieseeuceneee 51,188,402 48,939,780 
ee ng ne cca aes oeaeeeeeediene coseus 3,389,747 24,571,238 
eo aia he aiing die bral} bl ra sm Rew eee se erie 108,120,974 110,160,788 
ng ios oe cdwilnwans bee eewnsecdeedue-aene 33,049,843 32,727,442 
EE I Since bis sc dadewdmnnds. snsPecesecasawane 18,327,373 22,347,586 
36. Total current liabilities (Items 25 to 35)........ce eee eececcees $1,016,442,716 $1,031,201,187 





+ Com lete data for the following Class I railways not available for inclusion in these totals: 


Canadian 
Lines in Vermont. 


National Lines in New England, Canadian Pacific Lines in Maine, and Canadian Pacific 


* Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other than 
that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of month of report. 


a@ Includes $28, i132 ,816 unpaid interest accrued by Chicago & Alton R 


Alton R. R. as of July 19, 1931. 
d Deficit. 


. R., succeeded by The 


July 9, 1932 


Foreign. 





British Trains Accelerated 


With the recent introduction of greatly 
accelerated train schedules on many im- 
portant routes, railways of Great Britain 
have completed a clean sweep of all 
speed records of importance, says a recent 
issue of “Railway Newsletter,” official 
publicity organ of the British roads. 

The accelerations effected in all parts 
of the country, which are to be greatly 
extended with the introduction of the 
summer services in mid-July, have given 
an enormous impetus to public interest in 
railway speeds, it continues. More power- 
ful locomotives, increased track capac- 
ity and resignaling, have made it possible 
for train schedules to be tightened up al- 
most everywhere. 

Not only does Great Britain hold the 
record for the fastest “start-to-stop” 
journey on any railway in the world, but 
she now claims the record for the fastest 
non-stop run of over 100 miles in Eu- 
rope. 

The world’s record is held by the fa- 
mous “Cheltenham Flyer” of the Great 
Western, scheduled to cover the 77% miles 
from Swindon to Paddington in 67 min- 
utes, at an average speed of 69.2 m.p.h. 

The record for the fastest non-stop run 
in Europe of over 100 miles is now 
claimed by the London & North Eastern’s 
7:50 a.m. express from Leeds to King’s 
Cross, which covers the last lap of 105% 
miles, Grantham to King’s Cross, in 100 
minutes, at an average speed of 63.3 
m.p.h. The same company has four regu- 
lar daily trains making  start-to-stop 
journeys at over 60 m.p.h. 

Another notable example of speeding- 
up train services is provided by the 4:50 
p.m. two-hour express of the: London, 
Midland & Scottish from Birmingham to 
Euston. With the introduction of an 
extra stop at Coventry this ‘train has 
been speeded-up to cover the 8834 miles 
from Coventry to Willesden in 87 min- 
utes, at an average speed of 61.2 m.p.h., 
no increase being made in the overall 
journey time between Birmingham and 
Euston, despite the introduction of the 
extra stop. 

Some very fast trains are now running 
between London and south coast resorts, 
notwithstanding the fact there are heavy 
grades on all the Southern’s lines to the 
coast. The “Southern Belle” and other 
London-Brighton expresses perform the 
journey of 51 miles in the even hour, 
while the “Bournemouth Limited” be- 
tween Waterloo and Bournemouth and 
vice versa takes only two hours for the 
108 miles—an average speed of 54 m.p.h. 

From Waterloo to Salisbury the 
“Atlantic Coast Express” takes 90 minutes 
for 84 miles, much of it hard going from 
the locomotive point of view, while on 
the Eastern section trains between Char- 
ing Cross and Folkestone, and vice versa, 
cover the 70 miles in 80 minutes. 

“In view of the constant efforts which 
are being made to speed up not only ex- 
presses but also local trains in all parts 
of the country,” the Newsletter concludes, 


“no charge can be laid against British 
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railways that they do not make use of the 
opportunities for fast running provided 
by powerful locomotives, pertectly-laid 
tracks, smooth-running rolling-stock and 
the finest system of safety signaling in 
the world.” 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THE Uwnitep States Navy DeEpart- 
MENT is inquiring for three flat cars and 
one box car of 50 tons’ capacity and one 
flat car of 30 tons’ capacity. Of these, 
three flat cars and one box car are for 
Sunnyvale, Cal., and one flat car for 
Puget Sound. 


IRON & STEEL 


New York CENTRAL.—A contract for 
8,000 tons of fabricated steel for the west 
side elevated structure, New York, has 
been let to the American Bridge Company 
by the contractor, George A. Fuller Com- 
pany. 


MOTOR COACHES 


Tue GREYHOUND MANAGEMENT Com- 
PANY has received 60 type 250, 33-passen- 
ger observation Yellow coaches from 
General Motors Truck Company. 


THE Boston & MAINE TRANSPORTATION 
Company has accepted delivery of two 
type. Y, 29-passenger parlor Yellow 
coaches from General Motors Truck 
Company. 


THE MAINE CENTRAL TRANSPORTATION 
Company, subsidiary of the Maine Cen- 
tral, has received two type V, 29-passen- 
ger observation Yellow coaches from 
General Motors Truck Company, Pontiac, 
Mich. 


THe Rio GraNpE Motor Way, INc., 
subsidiary of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, has received from the General 
Motors Truck Company one type V, 
combination passenger and baggage com- 
partment motor coach. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Great Northern Puts 1,560 Men 
on Full Time 


The Great Northern, on June 28, 
Placed 1,560 shop men on a full-time 
basis while an additional 220 men were 
added to the railroad repair shop forces 
on July 5. The return to a full-time 
basis is in preparation for an expected 
heavy movement of wheat. The shops 
have been operating on reduced time 
since January 1, 1931, and have been on 
half-time for six months. 
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Supply Trade 





The Royal Railway Supply Company 
has moved its office from 250 Park 
avenue to 135 East Forty-second street, 
New York. 


American Car & Foundry Company 
Annual Report 


As a result of conditions “unparalleled 
during the 33 years of its existence,” the 
American Car & Foundry Company, for 
the fiscal year ending April 30, 1932, re- 
ported a net operating loss of $2,577,277. 
This result—the first of its kind reported 
by the company in any full year of its 
prior histery—compares with a net profit 
of $1,406,347 for the fiscal year 1930-1931. 
Despite the unfavorable current operat- 
ing result, the usual 7 per cent dividend 
on the outstanding preferred stock was 
paid by an appropriation from consoli- 
dated surplus earned in previous years; 
while a common dividend of 25 cents a 
share, aggregating $150,000, was paid out 
of reserves applicable for that purpose. 

Statements of the consolidated net loss 
and of consolidated earned surplus for 
the year ending April 30, 1932, are as 
follows: 


STATEMENT OF 
CONSOLIDATED NET LOSS 


Loss for the thirty-third fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1932, before includ- 
ing Repairs, Renewals, etc., as 
noted hereunder ........-.:.50¢: $ 1,464,949 


Renewals, Replacements, Repairs, 
New Patterns, Flasks, etc..... 1,112,328 
Dee: Gar Sono 5aoh 5 wineie ea bene $ 2.597,277 


STATEMENT OF 

CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS 
Consolidated Earned Surplus, April 

au, 2908... Dee RELI ete $39,445,021 
Geen Tose tor Year... .... sees es 
36,867,744 
Less: 
Dividends 
On Preferred Capital 

Se 
On Common Capital Stock 


$2,100,000 
150,000 


2,250,000 
Less: Common Stock 
Dividends paid from 
Reserve applicable for 
that purpose 2,100,000 


34,767,744 


150,000 





Less: 

Provision for shrinkage 
in value of Securities 
ee eee eres $2,150,400 

Provision for unrealized 
loss on Foreign Ex- 
ee ana 

Provision for depreciation 
in Inventory Values... 


Consolidated Earned Sur- 
SS a $32,037,173 


280,171 
300,000 


2,730,571 





W. H. Woodin, president, in his re- 
marks to the stockholders, speaks in part 
as follows: 


The causes of the result—a loss for the first 
time in the history of your Company—are to 
be found in the conditions, unparalleled during 
the 33 years of your Company’s existence, that 
throughout the year prevailed in the commercial, 
industrial and financial life not only of our own 
country but of practically the entire world. 
That the end of such conditions is yet in sight, 
is by no means certain—but we must not take 
counsel of despair. Rather are we called upon 
in these trying times to maintain our courage 
and to adapt ourselves to things as they are, 
with an abiding faith in the inherent strength 
of our country, its institutions and its indus- 
tries, and in our ability to win through to the 
better times that surely will come. 

It is needless to dwell upon the conditions that 
have afflicted, and still afflict, the particular 
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line of industry.in, which your Company chiefly 
is engaged—the manufacture and sale of railway 
equipment and rolling stock. The situation of 
the roads generally is such as to preclude the 
likelihood of the resumption of equipment-buying 
by them in any quantity in the immediate future. 
The fact remains, nevertheless, that much of 
the equipment now in service, or thought to be 
available. for service, will be found to be in- 
adequate and to require replacing when condi- 
tions change for the better and the railroads are 
again called upon to handle traffic movements 
of normal volume. The Management ventures 
no prediction as to when that change will come, 
but is confident that when it does come your 
Company will get its full share of the resulting 
business. 

During the year there was awarded to your 
Company by the Board of Transportation, New 
York City, a contract for the building and de- 
livery of 500 cars for that city’s subway system, 
at an aggregate price of approximately $10,000,- 
000. The competition for this order was of the 
keenest and it was taker at an extremely low 
figure. Deliveries of these cars had not begun 
before the close of the fiscal year but are now 
in course of making. In the report of opera- 
tions for the year now current there will be 
included the results of this business—which has 
enabled your Management to give continuous 
employment to several thousand people who other- 
wise would be idle. 

The stockholders may be assured that the 
Management has not been unheedful of the 
necessity of enforcing all possible economies in 
the handling of the affairs of your Company. 
The salaries of all officials and employees have 
been cut and the staff of workers has been re- 
duced to as low a number as possible consistent 
with the maintenance of the efficiency of the 
organization. The necessity of dispensing with 
the services, or reducing the pay, of many who 
had served the Company faithfully and well for 
a number of years, has been a far from pleasant 
thing to face—but prevailing conditions and the 


interests of the stockholders inexorably have de- 
manded that the necessity be met. Your Man- 
agement, while taking every care that the plants 


are kept in condition promptly and effectively to 
respond to any demand that may be made for 
our products, is resolute in the determination to 
reduce to the lowest terms the cost of the main- 
tenance and operation of your Company. 

As evidenced by the Balance Sheet, your Com- 
pany financially is in a sound, healthy | 
condition. : 

With profound sorrow there is recorded the 
death, on September 25 last, of Clemuel R. 
Woodin, a founder of your Company and 
its formation and until his death, a 
its directorate and one of its Ex 
mittee. 


ind liquid 
, 
. since 


member of 


é tive Com- 


~ OBITUARY 


James Barrett, a member of the sales 
staff of the Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corporation, New York, died on 
June 22 at the Columbia Presbyterian 
Medical Center, New York, after a 
short illness. Mr. Barrett was born in 
Canada on October 14, 1866, and had 
been in the service of the Worthington 
Corporation for the past 40 years 


Construction 





Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric— 
Missouri - Kansas - Texas — St. Louis 
SOUTHWESTERN.—The city council of Dal- 
las, Tex., opened bids on July 6 for the 
construction of a subway to carry the 
combined Lamar and McKinney Streets 
under 12 tracks of these companies in 
that city. This project has an 


cost of $262,000. 


estimated 


Pusiic SERVICE COMMISSION OI 


NEw 
YorK.—The New York Public Service 
Commission has closed proceedings for 


the elimination of the West Neck Road 
crossing of the Long Island in Babylon, 
N. Y., but has approved revised contract 
plans and cost estimates for the elimina- 
tion of the Pingleton, Middle and Win- 
ship crossings of the Erie in New Albion, 
N. Y. 








Financial 





ALABAMA & WESTERN FLortpa.—R J.C. 
Loan Denied.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission on June 30 denied approval 
of this company’s application for a loan 
of $212,025 from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation on the ground that the 
prospective earning power and the secur- 
ity offered were not such as to afford 
reasonable assurance of ability to repay. 
The loan was asked to enable the com- 
pany to rehabilitate its property. 


ArKANSAS.—R. F. C. Loan Denied.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied approval of this company’s 
application for a loan of $22,400 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
various purposes on the ground that the 
prospective earning power and security 
offered are inadequate. 


CentraL or Georcia.—RF.C, Loan.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
June 30 approved a further loan of $1, 
043,869 to this company from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to meet 
principal of maturing obligations, pay- 
ment of taxes, rent for leased road, and 
overdue vouchers. The company has ap- 
plied for a total of $4,910,869, of which 
the commission had previously approved 
one loan of $1,418,700 in February and one 
of $711,750 in April. 


Cuicaco, Mr-wavukeer, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciric. — Abandonment.— The __ Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to abandon a branch line extend- 
ing from Hopkins, Minn., to Deephaven, 
7.3 miles. 


Erit.—Bonds.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to issue $2,600,000 of 6 per cent 
refunding and improvement mortgage 
bonds, series of 1932, to be pledged and 
repledged with the Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration as collateral security for a loan. 


Eureka Nevapa.—R.F.C. Loan. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved a loan of $6,000 to this company 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, to be used for repair and rehabili- 
tation of its road and equipment, but 
withheld its approval of $4,000 additional 
asked to cover a $2,500 bank loan and 
$450 of working capital. 


GeorGiIA, SOUTHWESTERN & GULF.— 
R.F.C. Loan.—This company has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion an amended application for a loan 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration reducing the amount asked from 
$60,000 to $25,000. The commission had 


denied approval of the larger amount. 


GREENWICH & JOHNSONVILLE.—A bandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to aban- 
don that portion of its line extending from 
Johnsonville, N. Y., to Greenwich, 14.1 
miles. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—R,.F.C. Loan.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
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June 29 approved a loan of $11,000,000 
to this company from the Reconstruction 
F*nance Corporation to provide funds to 
meet interest payments of $7,466,000 and 
payments on the principal of equipment 
trust obligations amounting to $3,534,000 
falling due between July 1 and January 1. 
The company had applied to the Railroad 
Credit Corporation for a loan to cover 
the interest payments but the commis- 
sion’s report said it understood that it 
would be unable to obtain any part of the 
sum from the corporation. The railroad 
had also been advised by its bankers that 
a loan from them in the amount applied 
for is impossible under present circum- 
stances. As security for the loan the 
company offered and the commission re- 
quired the pledge of bonds of a par value 
of $24,444,000 of the Illinois Central and 
subsidiaries and stocks of a par value ot 
$24,961,167. The report showed that 
after the company had had an average 
net income of $14,135,313 for the period 
1921-1930 and a net income of $1,478,568 
in 1931, its estimates for 1932 show a net 
deficit of $6,939,798. 


Louisvitte & NAsnHvit_te.—Bonds.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to procure the authentication and delivery 
of $6,562,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage Scries C bonds, to reimburse the 
treasury. 


Louisvu.te & NASHVILLE.—Abandoun- 
ment.—Examiner O. D. Weed has rec- 
ommended in a proposed report that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorize the abandonment of the branch 
line from Cliffside to Irvine, Ky., about 
77 ‘miles. 


New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis. — 
Final Valuation.—The final value for rate- 
making purposes as of 1918 of the prop- 
erty owned and used for common-carrier 
purposes was placed at $47,075,000 in a 
final valuation report as of that date issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The final valuc for the Lake Erie & 
Western, which has since been consoli- 
dated with the Nickel Plate, was placed 
at $25,807,200. The investment in road 
and equipment, including land, as stated 
on the Nickel Plate books, was $67,361,510, 
and on the L. E. & W. books was $38,787,- 
022. Readjustment in accordance with the 
accounting examination would reduce 
these figures, the report says, to $67,229,510 
and $38,459,319, respectively. 


New York, New Haven & Hartror).— 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the Old Colony to 
issue $1,329,000 of first mortgage series D 
bonds to meet a maturity and reimburse 
in part the parent company, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, for ad- 
vances for capital expenditures, the bonds 
to be pledged as collateral security for 
short-term notes. 


PerE Marguette—R. F. C. Loan.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
July 5 approved a loan of $3,000,000 asked 
by this company from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to be used for pay- 
ment of its $3,000,000 collateral trust 
bonds maturing August 1. Its only other 
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obligations maturing during the three- 
year life of the loan are equipment trusts, 
payments on which will be due in the 
amount of $1,182,000 annually up to De- 
cember 31, 1935. As collateral the com- 
pany is required to pledge $9,000,000 of its 
first mortgage bonds. 


READING.—Equipment Trust  Certifi- 
cates—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume obligation and liability 
in respect of an issue of $1,800,000 of 
equipment trust certificates. 


SILVERTON NorTHERN.—R. F. C. Loan. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation for a 
loan of $12,945 to pay one-haif of a bank 
loan, taxes, wages, salaries, and provide 
for maintenance of way and equipment. 


St. Louis-SAn FRANcisco.—RI.C. Loan 
Approved.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission on June 30 announced its ap- 
proval of the loan of $3,390,000 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
the payment of $2,481,838 of interest due 
July 1 on the prior lien bonds of 1950 and 
$908,248 for taxes, which the company had 
asked in its latest supplemental applica- 
tion, saying that this, together with the 
plan for a reorganization of the com- 
pany’s financial structure which had been 
submitted, would prevent a receivership 
on July 1. The company had estimated 
its July 1 requirements at $9,364,808 but 
later eliminated $5,974,722 for loans from 
six banks, which had agreed to extend 
them and to reduce the interest rate from 
6 to 3 per cent. So far as is known, the 
Finance Corporation is still charging 6 
per cent. Without describing the plan, 
the commission said it had the support of 
banking interests, insurance companies 
and other holders of large blocks of the 
applicant’s securities, including its bonds, 
very substantial in character, but that in- 
asmuch as it must be formally presented 
lor the commission’s approval under Sec- 
tion 20a, it could not appropriately ap- 
prove it until all who may wish to object 
have had an opportunity to present their 
objections. 

“The plan and = support which it 
has received do, however, furnish rea- 
sonable assurance that the ends desired 
can largely be accomplished,” the report 
said. “This support is evidenced by letters 
addressed to the corporation and to us, 
in which the writers approve the plan and 
agree to use their best efforts to cause it 
to become effective and to be adopted.” 
These include letters bearing signatures 
of the following banking institutions 
which have participated in the issue and 
distribtition of the applicant’s securities: 

Chase Securities Corporation, 

Dillon, Read & Company, 

Speyer & Company, 

J. & W. Seligman & Company, and 

Guaranty Company of New York. 

They also include letters signed by in- 
surance companies with large holdings of 
the applicant’s bonds. These are: 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, . 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 

Aetna Life Insurance Company, 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
The applicant represents that other large 
holders of its securities have agreed to 
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support the plan, and that it has reason 
to believe that the plan will meet with 
general acceptance and will have the sup- 
port of the large majority of its security 
holders. The plan presented, under all the 
circumstances, shows commendable co- 
operation by applicant’s creditors. 

“The plan, including the loan now re- 
quested, will prevent a receivership on 
July Ist. It is designed to be accom- 
plished without any receivership, or at 
least without a foreclosure. The avoid- 
ance of a receivership or foreclosure we 
believe to be very desirable. The plan 
provides for an immediate reduction in 
the annual rate of interest on bank loans 
from 6 to 3 per cent and for the indefin- 
ite deferment of the bulk of the remain- 
der of fixed interest charges accruing 
during the period of the next 5 to 10 
years. It contemplates also a reduction 
of funded debt and increase in uncapi- 
talized assets when the earnings of the 
company permit. Dependent upon earn- 
ings, this reduction of funded debt and 
increase in assets may be very substantial 
in amount. The plan provides for the 
creation of a new mortgage to secure an 
issue of $25,000,000 of bonds which it is 
contemplated will be junior only to the 
underlying mortgages of constituent com- 
panies securing an aggregate of $32,352,- 
170 of bonds outstanding on December 31, 
1931, and that $3,390,000, principal amount 
of these new bonds will be issued and 
made available as additional security for 
the reconstruction loans to the applicant. 
It is expected an arrangement will be 
made whereby the management will be in 
the hands of bondholders so long as the 
interest charges are deferred.” 


WASHINGTON & LINcOLNTON.—Aban- 
donment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the receiver of this 
company to abandon as to interstate and 
foreign commerce its entire line, 20.1 
miles, between Washington, Ga., and 
Lincolnton. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 
Last Last 


July 5 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 11.78 11.44 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


70.02 


48.93 49.51 91.91 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison,Topeka & Santa Fe.—Common divi- 
dend omitted. 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.—$1, payable July 
11 to holders of record June 30. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—Dividend 
omitted. 

Elmira & Williamsport.—$1.61, semi-annually, 
payable July 1 to: holders of record June 20. 





THE LEHIGH VALLEY on July 1 inaugur- 
ated a new fast service providing over 
night delivery for merchandise freight 
moving between New York, Jersey City 
and Newark, N. J., and Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Geneva and Ithaca, N. Y. Under the 
new schedule a train will leave Jersey 
City at 7 p. m. daily except Saturdays, 
and arrive in Buffalo at 9 a. m. the next 
morning. This gives 24 hours faster de- 
livery than the former schedules, which 
Provided for second morning delivery in 
Buffalo. 
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Railway 
Officers 





OPERATING 


E. A. Sollitt, general superintendent 
of the Western district of the Wabash, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has 
had his jurisdiction extended over the 
Eastern district, and V. Parvin, general 
superintendent of the latter district, with 
jurisdiction also over the Ann Arbor (a 
subsidiary of the Wabash), with head- 
quarters also at St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of 
general superintendent of the Ann Ar- 
bor, with headquarters at Owosso, Mich. 


O. L. Young, superintendent of ter- 
minals on the St. Louis-San Francisco 
at Tulsa, Okla. has been appointed 
superintendent of the Central division, 
with headquarters at Ft. Smith, Ark., 
succeeding §,. T. Cantrell, who has re- 
signed. The position of superintendent 
of terminals at Tulsa has been abolished 
and the terminals at this point have 
been placed under the jurisdiction of 
C. T. Mason, superintendent of the 
Southwestern division, with headquar- 
ters at Sapulpa, Okla. 


L. S. Emery, assistant vice-president, 
operation and traffic, of the Ohio Cen- 
tral Lines (part of the New York Cen- 
tral), with headquarters at Columbus, 
Ohio, has been appointed superintendent 
of the Ohio and Southern divisions, 
with the same headquarters. In this ap- 
pointment, Mr. Emery assumes jurisdic- 
tion over territory that has been re- 
leased by E. W. Brown, superintendent 
of the Ohio Central Lines and of the 
Toledo Terminal district and the Toledo 
division of the New York Central, with 
headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, who re- 
tains jurisdiction over the remainder of 
this territory. The position of assistant 
vice-president at Columbus has been 
abolished. 


W. Manson, assistant superintendent 
on the Canadian Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Calgary, Alta., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Koote- 
nay division, with headquarters at Nel- 
son, B. C., succeeding J. I. MacKay, 
who has been transferred to Regina, 
Sask. Mr. MacKay succeeds J. M. Mac- 
Arthur, who has been transferred to the 
Vancouver division, with headquarters at 
Vancouver, B. C., where he replaces C. 
S. Maharg, who retired on July 1 after 
47 years of service with the Canadian 
Pacific. W. J. McLean, assistant super- 
intendent, with headquarters at Field, 
B. C., has been transferred to the Van- 
couver division, with headquarters at 
North Bend, B. C., to succeed John 
Hopgood, who retired on July 1, after 
43 years of service. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


L. W. Craus, supervisor of water serv- 
ice of the First district of the Chicago, 
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Rock Island & Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Des Moines, Iowa, has been 
transferred to Kansas City, Mo., with 
jurisdiction over the entire system, fol- 
lowing the consolidation of the First 
and Second districts. F. A. Luce, 
supervisor of water supply of the Sec- 
ond district, with headquarters at El 
Reno, Okla., has been assigned to other 
duties. H. H. Alfrey, chief scale in 
spector of the Second district at El 
Reno, has been transferred to Kansas 
City, with jurisdiction over the system, 
and C. G. Stoody, chief scale inspector 
of the First district, at Des Moines, has 
been assigned to other duties. T. P. 
Warren, office engineer on the First dis- 
trict, at Des Moines, has been trans- 
ferred to Kansas City, and A. H. Sturde- 
vant, office engineer on the Second dis- 
trict, at El Reno, has been assigned to 
other duties, 


TRAFFIC 


Xm. C. Warren, traveling freight and 
passenger agent for the Great Northern, 
with headquarters at Fargo, N. D., has 
been promoted to general agent at the 
same point, succeeding D. J. McCarthy, 
who has resigned. 


Coincident with the creation of the 
position of general perishable agent on 
the Chicago & North Western, the fol- 
lowing appointments to this position 
have been made, effective July 1: J. L. 
Wilser, Chicago. J. R. Clyde, Portland, 
Ore., San Francisco, Cal., and Los Ange- 
les; and J. W. McNulty, New York. 
Prior to these appointments, Mr. Wilser 
was located at Chicago as city agent, 
Mr. Clyde was traveling agent at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Mr. McNulty was a 
traveling agent, with 
New York. 


headquarters at 


W. McN. Knapp, freight traffic man- 
ager of the Central of Georgia, has been 
appointed traffic manager, succeeding 
N. B. Wright, deceased. The position of 
freight traffic manager has been abol- 
ished. Mr. Knapp was born in Atlanta, 
Ga., on October 3, 1883, and entered the 


transportation field in 1901, with the 
Clyde Steamship Company. He was 
later with the New York & Texas 


Steamship Company, and in September, 


1904, he became connected with the 
Central of Georgia. During the United 
States Railroad Administration, Mr. 
Knapp was executive chief to the re- 


gional director of the Southern region. 
At the end of federal control he re- 
entered the service of the Central of 
Georgia and served successively as as 
sistant general freight agent; general 
freight agent, and assistant freight traf 
fic manager. He was appointed freight 
traffic manager in April, 1930, holding 
that position until his recent promotion. 


MECHANICAL 


George Twist, locomotive foreman on 
the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters 
at Nelson, B. C., has been promoted to 
division master mechanic of the Koote 
nay division, with the same headquarters, 
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to succeed P, §. Lindsay, who has re- 
tired. 


The headquarters of F. H. Murray, 
district master mechanic, Eastern dis- 
trict, of the Erie, have been transferred 
from Hornell, N. Y., to Jersey City, N. 
J., and the position of assistant district 
master mechanic of that district has 
been abolished; W. E. Harmison, who 
served in the latter capacity, has been 
appointed master mechanic at Secaucus, 
N. J., succeeding C. J. Gerbes, who has 
been appointed to a similar position at 
Avoca, Pa. C. H. Norton, shop superin- 
tendent at Hornell, has been appointed 
master mechanic at that point and his 
former position has been abolished. T. 
F. Gorman, shop superintendent at 
Meadville, Pa., has been appointed mas- 
ter mechanic at that point, and his for- 
mer position has been abolished. B. E. 
Jones, formerly master mechanic in 
Hornell, has been appointed supervisor 
of motor cars, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding C. F. 
Shultz, transferred. 


P, J. Colligan, superintendent of shops 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
at Silvis, Ill., has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of superintendent 
of motive power of the system, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., fol- 
lowing the recent consolidation of the 
First and Second districts of the Rock 
Island. S. E. Mueller, assistant superin- 
tendent of shops at Silvis, has been 
promoted to superintendent of shops 
at that point, to succeed Mr. Colli- 
gan, and the position of assistant 
superintendent of shops has_ been 
abolished, W. B. Embury, superin- 
tendent of motive power of the Sec- 
ond district, with headquarters at El 
Reno, Okla., has been appointed master 
mechanic of the Oklahoma-Southern 
division, with headquarters at the same 
point, and the position of superintendent 
of motive power of the Second district 
has been abolished. Mr. Embury suc- 
ceeds J. C. Cole, whose headquarters 
were located at Chickasha, Okla., and 
who has been transferred to the Mis- 
souri division, with headquarters at 
Trenton, Mo., where he replaces A. 
Hambleton, who has been appointed 
general foreman, with headquarters at 
Shawnee, Okla. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Edwin J. Myers, who retired on July 
l as general storekeeper of the Northern 
Pacific, as noted in the Railway Age of 
July 2, had served the stores department 
of the Northern Pacific continuously for 
42 years. He was born on August 14, 
1863, at Warren, Pa., and entered rail- 
way service in November, 1889, as a 
stores laborer on the Northern Pacific at 
Fargo, N. D., where he served until 1890, 
when he was made a clerk in the office 
of the division storekeeper at the same 
point. Ten years later, Mr. Myers was 
advanced to division storekeeper, serving 
in this position successively at Mandan, 
N. D., Glendive, Mont., Jamestown, 
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N. D., Dilworth, Minn., and South 
Tacoma, Wash. In 1919, he was further 
advanced to assistant general storekeeper, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., 
which position he was holding at the time 
of his promotion to general storekeeper 
at the same point in 1926. He held the 
latter position until his retirement. 


H. M. Smith, who has been appointed 
general storekeeper of the Northern Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., as noted in the Railway Age of 
July 2, has served the stores depart- 
ment of this road continuously for 
nearly 33 years. He was born on July 
11, 1873, at Dover, Minn., and entered 
railway service as a stores attendant in 





H. M. Smith 


the St. Paul shops of the Northern Pa- 
cific on December 13, 1899. Mr. Smith 
was advanced through various positions 
in this department until 1921, when he 
was appointed traveling storekeeper 
Five years later he was further pro- 
moted to assistant general storekeeper 
at St. Paul, which position he held at 
the time of his appointment as general 
storekeeper. 


C. A. Nichols, who has been appointed 
assistant general storekeeper of the 
Northern Pacific, with headquarters at 
St. Paul, Minn., as noted in the Railway 
Age of July 2, was born at Menomonie, 
Wis., on November 5, 1874. He entered 
the service of the Northern Pacific on 
April 7, 1896, as a baggage and billing 


clerk at Brainerd, Minn., and subse- 
quently served successively as tonnage 
clerk, distribution clerk, invoice clerk, 


stock timekeeper, chief clerk and division 
storekeeper at the Como shops at St. 
Paul. On October 1, 1926, he was ad- 
vanced to traveling storekeeper, which 
position he was holding at the time of 
his recent promotion to assistant general 
siorekeeper. 


SPECIAL 


R. J. Edgeworth, superintendent of 
police of the Chicago Junction Railway, 
has been appointed to the newly-created 
position of chief of police of all the New 
York Central Lines west of Albany, 
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N. Y., with headquarters as before at 
Chicago. 


OBITUARY 


B. O. Johnson, retired assistant to the 
operating vice-president of the Northern 
Pacific, who died on June 27 at St. Paul, 
Minn., as noted in the Railway Age for 
July 2, was born on May 25, 1878, at 
Winchester, Mass., and was graduated 
from Worcester Polytechnic Institute in 
1900. His first railway service was with 
the Northern Pacific as a trackman at 
Minneapolis, Minn., in 1900. A _ year 
later he was transferred to the engineer- 
ing department and in 1903 he was pro- 
moted to roadmaster. Two years later 
Mr. Johnson left the Northern Pacific 
to become a roadmaster on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, but returned to the 
former road in 1906 as a trainmaster. 
He was advanced to division superinten- 
dent in 1908, and served in this and 
various other positions until 1917, when 
he entered the United States army. Mr. 
Johnson served as a major, a lieutenant- 
colonel and colonel in the railway serv- 
ice corps in Russia, where he remained 
for nearly six years. Returning to the 
Northern Pacific in 1923, he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of operation, which position he 
held until his retirement, except for two 
years when he held the position of as- 
sistant to the president. 


James N. Hill Dies 


James Norman Hill, former  vice- 
president of the Northern Pacific, and 
a son of the late James J. Hill, founder 
of the Great Northern, died on the eve- 
ning of July 3 at his country estate, Big 
Tree Farm, near Wheatly Hills, Long 
Island, N. Y. He was 62 years old, and 
had been confined to his home since 
June 8, when he suffered a heart attack. 

Mr. Hill, who was born at St. Paul, 
Minn., on February 13, 1870, was edu- 
cated at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H., and at Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn., receiving his A. B. 
degree from Yale in 1893. Immediately 
following his graduation he entered rail- 
way service as a clerk in the St. Paul 
offices of the Northern Pacific. In 
August, 1905, after twelve years of serv- 
ice in various departments, he was 
elected vice-president, in which capacity 
he remained until his subsequent retire- 
ment from active railroad service at 
about the time of his father’s death in 
1916. 

In addition to his vice-presidency of 
the Northern Pacific, Mr. Hill also 
served at various times as a director of 
that railroad; as vice-president of the 
Minnesota & International; as president 
of the Northern Express Company; as a 
director of the Colorado & Southern, the 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific (now a part 
of the Northern Pacific), the North- 
western Improvement Company, and 
the Northern Securities Company; and 
as a trustee of the Great Northern Iron 
Ore Properties and the Washington & 
Columbia River Railway (now also part 
of the Northern Pacific). 
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“It is more than a 
coincidence, that the Texas & Pacific, 
a road notable for having a high 
percentage of modern power, is rated 
among the first roads in the country 
in individual fuel performance and 


freedom from federal locomotive 


defects.” 


—Railway Age editorial 
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When purchasing new locomotives for any service determine the power 
requirements for both high and low speeds, then meet these requirements 
with an engine having the minimum weight on drivers, including The Loco- 


motive Booster as an integral part of the design. 


Compared with non-Booster engines for the same requirements, there is 
a substantial saving in maintenance expense as well as first cost. Actual 
results have shown savings in the maintenance expense as high as $5,000. 


per year per locomotive. 


In other instances Booster engines of lighter weight have been substituted 
for special services such as milk, express, etc. where high starting effort 
was necessary, resulting in a 20 cents per mile maintenance expense as 
compared with a 30 cents per mile on the engine which it superseded — 


and the service was improved. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE BOOSTER 





FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO., INc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY 
ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 





AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY Supplies 
A Balanced Arch Brick Service 


Good brick is only one of the ingredients of satisfactory Arch 
Brick service. American Arch Company supplies the railroads 
from the pick of the country’s brick plants. Here they are: 


HARBISON-WALKER MOULDING-BROWNELL CORP. 
REFRACTORIES CO. Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio GLADDING-McBEAN & CO. 
Kentucky California 
Alabama ai 
Steeunt Washington 
NORTH AMERICAN DIAMOND FIRE BRICK CO. 
REFRACTORIES CO. 
: Colorado 
Pennsylvania 
Kentucky DOMINION FIRE BRICK & 
IRONTON FIRE BRICK CO. CLAY PRODUCTS LTD. 
Ohio . 
Saskatchewan, Canada 
DENVER SEWER PIPE 
& CLAY CO. CANADA FIRE BRICK 
Colorado co. LTD. 
ATHENS BRICK & TILE CO. Ontario, Canada 
e Texas Quebec, Canada 
Incorporated In addition, the design and engineering of locomotive Arches 
NEW YORK 8 CHICAGO 


and the expert combustion counsel rounds out the balanced 
LOCOMOTIVE COMBUSTION service that railroads have come to expect from American Arch 
SPECIALISTS Company. 
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PRACTICAL 
RELIABLE 


Our line includes more than the welded and 
threaded bolt assemblies. We make rigid 
water-space, rigid radial, rigid hollow drilled, 
button head, and taper end crown stays. 


In all these bolts, ALCO dependable con- 
struction plus quantity production can save 
you money. 


American Locomotive Company 


30 Church Street New York N.Y. 
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Witt REPUBLIC ALLOY STIAYBOLTS 


« When a mid-western railroad began the application of Republic 
alloy staybolts in 1926 they were averaging 402.6 miles per stay- 
| bolt renewal. « As Republic alloy staybolts made their influence felt, 
| this mileage increased to 648.7 in 1929 and to over 800 for last 
| year. « By the use of modern staybolt materials this railroad is get- 
ting double the life, and thereby substantially reducing maintenance costs. 
« Toncanlron, Agathon Nickel lron and Climax alloy staybolts have repeat- 
ed records for reducing staybolt renewals. « With alloy staybolt material, 
corrosion resistance is greater and fatigue resistance is increased. « What- 
ever your staybolt requirements, Republic has a moterial to meet them. 





Toncan Iron Boiler Tubes, Pipe, 
Plates, Culverts, Rivets, Stay- 
bolts, Tender Plates andFirebox 
Sheets ¢ Sheets and Strip for 
special railroad purposes 
Agathon Alloy Steels for Loco- 
motive Parts « Agathon Engine 
Bolt Steel « Nitralloy « Agathon 
Iron for pins and bushings 


Agathon Stayboltlron « Climax 
Steel Staybolts « Upson Bolts 
and Nuts « Track Material, 
Maney Guard Rail Assemblies 
Enduro Stainless Steel for din- 
ing car equipment, for refriger- 
ation cars and for firebox 
sheets « Agathon Nickel Forg- 
ing Steel (20-27 Carbon) 


<TONCAN? 


9" COPPER *e,°* 


Mo-lyb-den-um 
IRON 





The Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Company of Birdsboro, Penna., has manufactured andi s prepared to supply under 
license, Toncan Copper Molybdenum Iron castings for | ocomotives. 
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PPLICATIONS of HUNT-SPILLER dir Furnace 
GUN IRON Outer Rod Bushings will help you to 
increase the economies effected by the use of floating 
bearings. 


Floating rod bushings will wear more uniformly and 
heat less rapidly. Hot bearings and scored brasses will 
cease to be a problem. 


Performance reports will show greater mileage from all 
the rod bearing parts. The savings in maintenance will 
surprise and please you. Apply HUNT-SPILLER 4ir 
Furnace GUN IRON and forget your rod problems. 
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Pistor® Five Bush Fines JG. Platt. Pres. & Gen. Mgr. W. Ellet, Vice- Presid 
Ufjice & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, 27, Mass. 
Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 997 Aqueduct St., Montrea Q 
Ro Export Agent for Latin America: 
. International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. ¥ 
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